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LETTER FROM, BISHOP WHIPPLE. 


Rey. AND DEAR Sir: We were greatly disappointed in not having you 
with us at the consecration of the chapel at White Earth, on the 8th of Au- 
gust. The chiefs had built you a palace of birch bark, a royal wigwam 
large as your office, indeed two of them—one for the ladies, and one for 
the gentlemen, of your suzve. 

The Service was one of those events which come only once in a lifetime. 
It is seldom that we who sow seed as I] have with weeping, see here the ripe 
sheaves. Ifany one had told me that I should live to see such a day in the 
Indian country, I would have felt, in view of such a prospect, as though I 
could cry out when its realization came, ‘‘ Lorn, let Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 

At an early hour there might be seen, coming over prairie and from the 
woods, Indians, no longer clad as I used to see them in the blanket, paint 
and feathers of savage life, but as Christian men and women, brought out of 
darkness, who could say: ‘‘We were glad when they said, We will go to the 
House of the Lorp.” 

At half-past ten o’clock the church was packed, and many were standing 
outside who could not gain admission. Eleven Clergy beside the Bishop 
joined in the procession, reading alternately in Ojibway and English the 
twenty-fourth Psalm. The Request to consecrate was signed by the chiefs, 
who, beside their old names, bore such names as Washburn, Tuttle, Twing, 
and Wright. They and their fellows were clad neatly, and showed in dress 
and person the benefits their households have reaped by learning to make soap. 
The Request for Consecration was handed by your namesake with becoming 
dignity to the Bishop, and read by Enmegahbowh in English and Ojibway. 
Then followed the Service, all of which was in Ojibway. We sang dear old 
hymns—‘“‘Jusus, Saviour of my soul,” ‘‘Nearer, my Gop, to Thee!” 
[Please don’t tell anybody we violated a rubric.] Brother Enmegahbowh 
made a speech in behalf of his people, telling with tears the sad story of 
heathen darkness ; of the long dark night when they felt that the sky was 
brass and the earth iron ; of the goodness of Gop in putting it into my heart 
to pity them ; of their joy at the knowledge of Jesus; of their feeling that 
they were only learners, and needed our prayers ; of their desire to try and 
hold fast to Jxsus’ hand, Who was the good Shepherd ; and of their hope, al- 
though unworthy, to reach the better home. The Bishop, and brothers 
Knickerbacker and McMasters also made short addresses. Then followed 
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the Offertory. You know that the Minister holds the alms basin, and they 
bring their gifts. It was a touching sight to see them come, one by one, 
every man, woman, child, and even babies, with a gift. Some brought mo- 
huks of sugar, some bead-work, some money ; and there was a larger pro- 
portion of dollars and half-dollars than is usually found in offerings made in 
our White congregations. They brought it for Jesus’ sake. I don’t know 
but some of our people would be ashamed of their michel if they brought 
offerings the same way. The offerings at two Services—which were for the 
Church—amounted to $147, of which not less than ¢100 came from a poor 
people who have had their crops Zo/ally ruined by grasshoppers. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated, and it blinded my eyes with tears 
to meet at the sacred Feast so many converted Red men sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed, and in their right mind. 

After Service, they were so barbarous that men, women, and children 
stayed to shake hands with the Bishop and Clergy. 

We have a custom in Minnesota to have a Parish Feast at the Consecra- 
tion of achurch. The people assembled'to the number of three hundred, 
in front of your birch palace: tables were made by the men, the Indian 
women acted as cooks, and soon a whole beef was being prepared. A merry, 
joyful feast it was—not one word spoken unkindly, and not one deed to mar 
its pleasures. 

I learned that it was the custom to have a short Service every evening 
a little after sundown. I was surprised to find that a congregation of twenty 
to fifty came for this Service, some of them walking a long distance. The 
Service consisted of hymns, the Sentences, General Confession, Lorp’s 
Prayer, a Lesson of Holy Scripture, the Creed, and Collects. Our good 
Indian brother submitted a case to me as to whether in informal Services 
among themselves they might pray without the Prayer Book: he said that 
some of them who could not read had asked the privilege. I told him I 
only wished that more of our White people felt the necessity, and would prefer 
the same request to me. I heard one of these prayers, and was much 
affected by its simple petitions. 

I held Services for three days, preaching, 1. On the uses of the Lorp’s 
House, 2. On the relations of a Pastor to his people, 3. On the relations of 
husbands and wives. The great day was Sunday. The church and vestry- 
room were full, and windows and doors crowded. Ihad told the Indians 
that husbands and wives should come and sit together in the Lorp’s House. 
For the first time I saw numbers sitting thus. They came in reverently and 
knelt in silent prayer. All joined in the Service. All fervently said Amen. 
All sang,—and such singing! You will never hear the like in New York ; 
and though it was in Ojibway, I think it sounded very sweetly to our blessed 
Lorp, seeing among these children of the forest the rewards of ‘‘the travail 
of His soul.” I confirmed eighteen persons, and over fifty came to the Lorp’s 
Supper. 

There never was a more attentive congregation, and I was deeply moved 
as I looked into this crowd of upturned faces who hung upon my words as 
if I were a messenger of life, bringing to them pardon, I preached on the 
Parables of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son. You need not be told 
how applicable these were to a people who had wandered so far into the dark- 
ness of heathenism. 

I forgot to tell you that, after the Sermon on Christian Marriage, I mar- 


ried your namesake to his good and faithful wife, who had led him to the 
SAVIOUR. 
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I cannot describe these Services. What touched me most was that, 
under Gop, this work is all due to the labors of Enmegahbowh. 

Only one sorrow marred my joy—a chief from Tuttle Mountain had come 
for the fourth time to ask for a Missionary, and had gone home heart-sick. 
He is the man, of whom I told you at Baltimore, who knelt at my feet and 
who said to me that, since he knew of Jesus, his heart laughed all the while. 
A chief had also come from Red Lake. _I think it the eighth year that they 
have sent me messengers to ask for a Missionary.—If the Church would 
allow me to resign my office, I would go myself. These pleading faces 
haunt me by day and by night. I know how great the work is on the 
Missouri. I would not take a dollar from it; but would give them ten for 
one. But sometimes I wonder why I have pleaded so long for the Ojibways 
in vain, 

The church at White Earth must be enlarged. I could not bear to see 
Indians go away because they could not enter. I had no authority. I took 
the responsibility, and let the contract to add twenty feet, for which I am to 
pay $375, besides cost of lumber. I also expended in calico and sheeting, 
and in provisions, etc., and in cows. One of these I gave to ‘‘Stump,” the 
model sexton of the church. Not a dog can approach near Gop’s House. 
I see the old man, with a long sapling, walking up and down before the 
church to see that no cur comes in to defile the sacred building. And then, 
who can pack aisles, seats, chancel-steps, like ‘‘Stump?” Who so reverent 
as he? As he is poor and has no pay, I thought that the American Church 
could give the old man acow. I gave two others to two of the most indus- 
trious Indians. If it had not been for the grasshopper plague, they would 
have been able to provide their own feast. 

Ihave no means in my hands. If your Indian Commission can help me 
pay these bills, I shall be grateful; and I hope that Gop will touch some 
disciple’s heart to give the means for the church addition. 

.There are two young Indians (both married, with excellent Christian 
wives), who have learned to read, who have the love and respect of all the 
Indians as men of Gop, and who offer to be educated for Clergymen. One 
of the white emp/oyés of the Agency—not a member of our Church—offered 
to give $50, if 1 would take them. He could not speak too highly of them. 
They would have to leave their families in the Indian country, and it would 
cost perhaps $500 a year for the support of the man and his family. Can 
it be done? 

I have no time to tell you of scores of white villages which have sprung 
up this year; of the need of Clergy ; of a dozen churches that must be built ; 
of voices pleading everywhere for help. 

Iam home for a day from a visit of one thousand miles along our border. 
I would give a great deal if some of our laymen could see the vast harvest. 
We ought to have /ev itinerant Clergy on our Western border. May I speak 
of one? He has ten stations. He travels eighty miles each week. He 
carries a Sunday-school library in his wagon; he stops at every house 
where he sees children, and loans a book for a month. He leaves also a 
Catechism to be learned. He has not a Sunday-school in his district, but 
he has two hundred children under his religious instruction, You remember 
what the Roman Catholic priest told me: ‘‘ They who care for the children, 
care for the nation.” Why will not ten laymen employ ten such men, at 
$1,000 each, to preach Curist along our border, which is beginning to swarm 
with souls? 

Pray for me that my faith fail not. 
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LETTER, FROM BISHOP WHITAKER. 


Rey. AND DEAR Sir: I have just returned from a Visitation of the eastern 
part of Nevada, and was so much interested and encouraged by what I saw 
and heard that I have thought it would be of interest to you, and to the 
readers of THE Sprrit oF Missions. 

I left Virginia on the evening of July 8th, expecting to be absent about a 
month. To reach the Central Pacific Railroad from Virginia we have to go 
twelve miles by stage, and tem bythe Virginia and Truckee Railroad. Bythe 
1st September the latter road will be finished to Virginia, and our “‘ chief 
city ” will then be in direct railroad communication with the East and West. 
On the afternoon of July gth I reached Palisade, on the Central Pacific 
Railroad, about three hundred miles east from Virginia, and there took the 
stage for Eureka, ninety miles south. At six o’clock the next morning, as 
the stage drove up to the office in Eureka, I was greeted by our excellent 
Rector there, Rev. W. Henderson, who went with me to Dr. Fisher’s resi- 
dence, where I had been invited to stay. I had not been in Eureka for ten 
months, and the changes that had taken place attracted my attention in every 
direction. The town had nearly doubled in size, and a much better class of 
buildings had been erected. Especially was I attracted by the beautiful 
stone church standing just back of the main street, and under the brow of a 
high hill, and by the pleasant rectory near. When I left Eureka last year 
the walis of the church were about half-way up, but it was soon after finished, 
and has been used for Divine Service since Advent. I spent the day visiting 
the people with the Rector. In the evening the church was filled with an 
attentive congregation. Mr. Henderson read the Service and baptized three 
adults, and I preached, and confirmed thirteen persons and addressed them. 
It was a scene of great interest, and must especially have been a time for 
devout gratitude to Gop, on the part of the Rector, whose faithful labors have 
been so richly blessed. 

The next morning at six o'clock I took the stage for Hamilton, distant 
forty-two miles. It was raining gently, and the dust, which had been 
almost suffocating the night before, was sufficiently laid to make travelling 
pleasant. About eight miles from Hamilton we perceived a carriage and 
two horses approaching, the driving of which was like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi. As it caine up I saw it contained the Rev. S. P. Kelly, the 
indefatigable Rector of St. Luke’s, Hamilton, and two other gentlemen. 1 
was requested to take a seat with them, which I did, and we soon left the 
stage behind. Six miles from Hamilton, at the foot of the mountain, there 
is a pleasant grove of nut pines and cedars. As we came up to this point I 
was surprised to see a large assemblage of people, but felt quite at home 
when on alighting from the carriage I found myself surrounded by almost 
the whole congregation and Sunday-school of St. Luke’s Parish. They had 
taken this day for a picnic, and a welcome to me; and it was delightful in- 
deed. We spent several hours under the shade of the trees, and then Mr. 
Kelly and I rode into town in a huge wagon, which carried, besides us and 
several adults, fifty-two of the children. Friday and Saturday I spent with 
Mr. Kelly visiting the people. On Saturday evening we went to Treasure 
City, two miles from Hamilton, where I preached to a large congregation in 
the Methodist place of worship. On Sunday morning, July 14th, I conse- 
crated St. Luke’s Church, Hamilton, Mr. Kelly reading the Sentence of Con- 
secration and assisting in the Service. It is a very pretty church, built of 
wood, will seat one hundred and sixty persons, and cost about $3,500, all 
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of which, except $500, was raised by Mr. Kelly in Hamilton. It isa noble 
monument of his zeal and of the people’s liberality. In the afternoon I 
attended the Sunday-school and made an address, and then at three o’clock 
went with the Rector to Eberhardt, five miles, where I preached in Trinity 
Chapel, a neat little wooden building which has been purchased and set 
apart for Divine Service. In the evening I preached again in St. Luke’s, to 
a crowded house, confirmed two persons and addressed them. On Tuesday 
afternoon Mr, Kelly and I took the stage for Pioche, distant one hundred 
and forty-five miles, where we arrived the next day at four p.m. The Rev. 
H. L. Badger, Rector of Christ Church, met us at the stage office, and took 
us to rooms which had been kindly prepared for our accommodation. As 
we were approaching the town the stage driver pointed out to us the church, 
and I soon found that everybody took an interest in it. Mr. Badger began 
his labors in Pioche last September, just after the great fire which destroyed 
almost the whole town. For several months ‘he worked on amid discourage- 
ments which would have disheartened a less resolute man, until he began to 
see some indications of sympathy on the part of the people. Meantime the 
place was fast recovering from the ravages of the fire. About Easter he 
started a subscription to build a church. The people responded generously. 
They had learned to value their Minister’s services, and were ready to help 
him. And when we arrived, the church was almost finished, and paid for. 
Up to the time of consecration $3,700 had been expended upon the building, 
of which $3,200 had been raised in Pioche. On Sunday morning, July 21st, 
the church was consecrated, Mr. Badger and Mr. Kelly taking part in the 
Services. In the afternoon at two o’clock there was a Service for the children, 
at which Mr. Kelly preached, and at three o’clock a Baptismal Service, at 
which I baptized the infant child of the Rector, and he baptized four chil- 
dren. In the evening the church was again filled. I preached, confirmed 
two persons and addressed them. On Monday evening, in accordance with 
notice given on Sunday, there was a meeting of the congregation at the 
church, to consider whether the parish could not be made self-supporting. 
From the pledges then made, and from the interest manifested, I have little 
doubt that this will be done. On Monday, in company with the Rector, I 
administered the Holy Communion to an aged woman, a member of the 
Church of Sweden, who has for some time been partially paralyzed, and un- 
able to leave her bed or chair. On Tuesday we drove to Panaca and 
Bullionville, twelve miles, and returned at evening. The time in Pioche was 
spent in visiting among the people, endeavoring to deepen the interest already 
awakened. On Wednesday we left by the stage on our return to Hamilton, 
where we arrived in time for me to take the stage for Eureka, one hundred 
and eighty-seven miles. I reached Eureka Thursday evening at six o'clock, 
as dusty as a coal-heaver. But that inconvenience was of short duration, and 
with the Rector and a few other friends a vigorous effort was made to dis- 
charge the debt remaining upon the church, so that it could be consecrated 
upon the following Sunday. The effort was successful, and on the morning 
of July 28th, St. James’ Church, Eureka, was consecrated to the Service and 
Worship of Atmicuty Gop. In the afternoon a Service was held for the 
children, at which I made an address, and in the evening there was Service 
again. The church was crowded, many being unable to getin. The Rector 
presented two candidates for Confirmation, to whom I made an address. 

On Monday morning at six o’clock I took the stage for Austin, seventy- 
five miles, where we arrived at six p.m.. I remained in Austin till Wednesday 
morning, when I took the stage for Belmont, ninety miles. I reached there 
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at night, spent the following day in visiting the people, preached to a good 
congregation in the evening, and left the next day at four a.m. for Austin. 
On Sunday I preached in Austin, morning and evening, in the Methodist 
church, to very large congregations. In the evening there were not less than 
two hundred and fifty present. I also administered the Lorp’s Supper and 
baptized three children. Belmont and Austin are important towns, and our 
Services would be heartily welcomed in both places. Belmont has no 
minister of any kind, and we should find plenty of roomin Austin. In both 
these places I was most kindly welcomed and entertained, and I am sure 
that any faithful Minister of Curist would find here a warm welcome and 
efficient aid in his work. 

On Monday evening I took the stage for Battle Mountain, distant ninety- 
eight miles, and reaching there took the train of the Central Pacific Railroad 
for Virginia, where I arrived Wednesday, August 7th, at six a.M., somewhat 
wearied with incessant effort for a month, but greatly cheeredand encouraged 
by the month’s Visitation. I start soon again for a Visitation of the towns 
along the railroad, and some places south of it, which I had not time to visit 
on this trip. 

There is one fact in connection with this church building which is very 
significant. In Eureka, Hamilton, and Pioche, by the kindness of friends, 
I was enabled to head the subscription-list with ¢500. In Eureka I was 
obliged to increase this amount. But in Hamilton and Pioche the rest was 
raised in the place. And either of these churches would present a creditable 
appearance in any Eastern town. They are churches, as every passer-by sees 
ata glance. This subscription of $500 showed the people that an interest 
was taken in their welfare, and it encouraged them to give liberally. And I 
would be glad to say to every man or woman with whom the Lorp has 
entrusted money, that there are other towns in Nevada, growing in im- 
portance and population, in which this same work may and ought to be 


done. Your gift of $500 for this purpose, with a true servant of CuristT to: 


lead the people as their Minister in holy things, will result, with the Divine 
blessing, in the erection of a house of Gop, in which He shall be worshipped 
in Spirit and in Truth, and which shall be a centre of holy influence to 
thousands, to whom such influences seldom come, and who but for you 
might be without them for ever. Can there be a better investment than that ? 
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REv. AND DEAR Sir: I cheerfully comply with your request to give the 
readers of THE Spirit or Misstons some account of our doings in this distant 
portion of the vineyard during the last six months—it being just about that 
period of time since I reached home from my journey to the Eastern States, 
Of the perils and hardships of the ‘‘snow blockade,” many of them have 
heard in the exaggerated accounts of newspaper correspondents. I cannot 
say that I have any desire to pass another twenty-one days and nights, with 
twenty-nine other people, in a railroad car of ordinary size, which had not 
only to be ‘‘a bed by night and a chest of drawers by day,” but had a further 
fourfold debt to pay, as kitchen, dining-room, laundry, and toilet-chamber. 
The real suffering, with ws, was nought, and the hardship “ nothing to speak 


of.” All was quickly forgotten when home and kindred were found in 
health and happiness. ’ 
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St. Helen’s Hall had been much enlarged and improved in my absence, 
and I found all things moving on smoothly and efficiently under woman’s 
tule. Since that time I have made a pretty thorough Visitation of all parts 
of this Jurisdiction in which our Services are established, and to many points 
where they are not established, extending my travels somewhat into the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho and also into British Columbia. My position is so central, 
however, that this can be done without any such marvellous journeys as are 
sometimes supposed to be connected with all our Missionary work. A round 
trip of two hundred and fifty miles takes me to Eugene City and back, which 
is now our most southern Mission ; five hundred and fifty miles will suffice 
for a Visitation to Puget Sound, including Victoria ; while twelve hundred 
miles will take me to Lewiston in Idaho, Walla Walla in Washington Terri- 
tory, and over the Blue Mountains into the valleys of Eastern Oregon. To 
be sure, the doing of this in steamboats, stages, and ‘‘dead ax” wagons, 
over our corduroy roads, through Oregon mud and Sage Plains’ dust, is a 
little different from the ‘‘ drawing-room and palace-car” riding that you are 
accustomed to. 

A day in a rough open wagon, under a July sun, with no cloud to 
soften the scorching beams except a cloud of dust, or a night on the bottom 
of a bouncing stage, with a mail-bag for a bed, feathered with public docu- 
ments and boots and shoes, while wind and rain beat in through the open 
and ragged curtains, are things which the most zealous and laborious Secre- 
tary can hardly expect even a Missionary Bishop to covef. But less desirable 
than all these was a night, this summer, spent in crossing the Straits of Fuca 
from San Juan Island to Port Townsend, where the horrors of sea-sickness, 
on a soft plank, in the cabin of a little, crazy steamboat, surpassed all my_ 
former experience in that direction. If our Government can secure the pos- 
session of this same island only by a repetition of that voyage—let Britannia 
rule ! 

Since I left home last fall for the General Convention, we have estab- 
lished two very promising Missions in separate and distant quarters of the 
field. One of these is at Corvallis, in the central part of Western Oregon, 
and the other at Walla Walla, in the south-eastern part of Washington Terri- 
tory, the two being about three hundred and fifty miles apart. THE Spirit 
or Missions and other Church papers have already given some account of 
the location and general character of these Missions, which I need not here 
repeat. Beside holding Service at Corvallis, Mr. Babcock also extends his 
ministrations to Monroe, seventeen miles south, and to Albany, ten miles 
north, at each of which places there are a few members of the Church, and 
where we expect in time to gather good congregations. 

Mr. Babcock’s most promising work is his school, which numbered the 
last term over sixty pupils. He has the assurance of a large increase for the 
next term, and has engaged two additional teachers in the East, who are 
already on their way here. He has also the assistance of a young man pre- 
paring for the Ministry ; so that with the efficient help of his wife and son in 
various ways, his work already partakes much of the character of an “‘ Asso- 
ciate Mission.” As has been before stated in my reports, this work bears the 
name of ‘‘The Mission of the Good Samaritan,” and was founded by a 
member of the Church of the Holy Communion, New York. It already 
has promise of the most blessed results. The upper story of the building we 
have erected is intended, when finished, for the chapel ; the Services mean- 
while being held in the school-room below. The Missionary, his assistant, 
and his son, have been engaged this vacation in finishing and fitting the in- 
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terior of this chapel, which they have done with their own hands in a very 
suitable way. The upper walls and roof still remain to be ceiled and many 
little matters to be done to complete it according to the original plan. It 
will then be a very neat and churchlike room. But at present there is no 
money for these and other most needed improvements. Any gift in that 
direction will be well appropriated. 

There is an interesting piece of history in connection with the first Church 
Service ever held in Albany, that I desire to put on record here. It came to 
pass, providentially I trust, that the Service was held by me and the Rev. Mr. 
Bonnell, on the 29th of June 1869, a few weeks after my first arrival in Ore- 
gon. ‘That day had been appointed without any thought of the coincidence 
afterward discovered. But when we came to hold the Service, and to remem- 
ber that that was S/ Peser’s day, we determined that whenever the time came 
to build a church there, it must be called St. PetEr’s, AvBany, believing that 
we should know where to look for a prompt and generous sponsor for our 
‘ needy child. The time has nowcome to make a beginning in this work. 
Our monthly Services should be increased, a building lot secured, and 
systematic efforts made for the permanent establishment of the Church. 

Albany is situated in the midst of a rich agricultural country, is the 
capital of Linn County, and the third town in size in Oregon. We ought 
by all means to take possession of it at once for the Church. I hope that 
this bit of its ecclesiastical history will come to the notice of the Rector and 
people of a certain S/, Pezer’s Church, not a thousand miles from the capital 
of your great State, who have it in their power to do all that is required in 
the way of sponsorship for this undertaking. A thousand dollars will secure 
for us the building of this church, and to them the perpetuation of their 
name, and the remembrance of their labour of love, when we all shall sleep 
in dust. 

When I made my Visitation to Walla Walla this summer, I found Mr. 
Wells’ work in a very prosperous and encouraging condition. He had been 
there only eight months, but everything had much the appearance of a well- 
ordered and established parish. There was a large Sunday-school, well 
taught in the Catechism; there was an active Guild, with its various com- 
mittees ; a lot had been purchased; more than a thousand dollars had been 
subscribed for the Church building; and steps were about being taken to 
start a girls’ boarding and day school. The responses in the Services were 
full and hearty, and the singing was of a most commendable character, being 
simple, earnest, and congregational. At the closing Service of my Visitation I 
confirmed a class of twenty-seven persons. Since that time they have erected 
their school building, at a cost of $2,500; secured the services of three 
teachers from the East, and begun the church, which they hope to have ready 
for consecration before winter sets in. I have rarely known a more success- 
ful work in any part of the country ; it has been carried on, too, as you are 
aware, without any assistance from the Domestic Board—the people support- 
ing their Minister from the beginning. Mr. Wells has received some gen- 
erous contributions from his friends in the East toward his school building, 
and toward furnishing and fitting up the church, and more will be needed 
in the same direction before his plans are carried out. But the people there 
have contributed to the purchasing of the lot and building of the church in 
a very liberal and commendable spirit. 

Mr. Wells, much to my comfort and assistance, accompanied me on my 
journey over the Blue Mountains into the Grand Ronde and Powder River 
Valleys. This journey occupied just a week, and was made all the way by 
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stage and wagon, without any incident worthy of record. We held Services 
at La Grande, Forest Cove, Union Town, and Baker City. At the first- 
named of these places I administered the Holy Communion to fifteen per- 
sons, confirmed one person, and baptized seven children. There are a few 
members of the Church at each one of these places, and all are very anxious 
for the services of a Clergyman. They assure me that they will give $1,000 
a year in gold to such a Clergyman as I will select and send to them. One- 
half of this is pledged by one person of ample means, and there would be 
little difficulty in securing the remainder. I have no more inviting and 
promising field in my whole Jurisdiction, and it is a great trial to me to see 
it lying so long neglected, sooner or later to fall into the hands of others. 
Romanism is already established in Baker City, the largest and most pros- 
perous town in that section of the country. This is both an agricultural and 
mining region, with the latter interests as yet entirely undeveloped. It is a 
beautiful and most healthful country, with a dry climate, having hot days for 
a short period in midsummer, but never hot nights; and mild winters, with 
but a light snow fall. Why is it that the Church has no labourers for such a 
field as this, that will be self-sustaining from the first? We are told by the 
newspapers that there are forty Clergymen in the city of New York, who 
have no parochial charge whatever, and who are dependent upon the 
“crumbs” of clerical service that may chance to fall to their lot. Why can- 
not these, or some other men, be induced to take up such a work as this, 
for the sake of that Master to whom they have solemnly pledged every 
faculty they possess? Let me say a word of the kind of men required for this 
work. ‘They should in the first place be single men, and men who will be 
content to remain unmarried for a few years. ‘The first cost of getting a 
man with a family out from the East, deprives us of the services of many 
most valuable Missionaries. “This work, moreover, is largely of an itinerant 
character, and whoever will cultivate such a field shoroughly must have few 
home cares and responsibilities. He need not be a profound scholar, or a 
brilliant preacher, but he must be a sensible, earnest, self-denying labourer, 
and capable of instructing intelligent and discriminating people. If you will 
send us three or four such, we will give them more than a /ivimg, and a field 
of labour for which they ought daily to thank Gop. 

I have the giimmer of a hope that an experienced, capable, and prominent 
Presbyter, in one of your Eastern Dioceses, will come out here for the pur- 
pose of establishing an Associate Mission in the southern part of Oregon. 
I should want, at least, two single men to join him. This Mission would 
have for its immediate field a rich and fertile country, considerably larger 
than two such States as Massachusetts. Dare I look to the Missionary Board 
to sustain such a venture? 

I could give no proper view of our work here without some account of 
our two schools in Portland,—with their prospects and wants. Both these 
schools are in a prosperous condition, though much remains to be done to 
make them all that we desire. There were in the Grammar School last year 
just 100 boys, and in St. Helen’s Hall 193 girls. The enlargements made 
last year will suffice for the present needs in the boarding department of the 
Hall, but more class-rooms and recitation-rooms will soon be required. 

The Grammar School needs immediate enlargement, and we are now 
constructing a new dining-room, kitchen, and laundry in the basement, giv- 
ing up the former dining-room for a reading and sitting room, and the 
kitchen for a laboratory and museum. I expect also, in a few days, to lay the 
corner-stone of a new building, 25 by 60 feet, three stories high, communi- 
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cating chrough a tower with the several floors of the present building. The 
lower floor will be used as a school-room, the second as a chapel, and the 
third for dormitories. This building will cost $5,000, without interior fin- 
ishing or furnishing. Portland will contribute $3,000 of this, and I have 
made myself responsible for the remaining $2,000. We shall immediately 
start a Sunday morning Service in the chapel, and a Sunday-school for our 
own pupils and the children of the neighbourhood, and thus begin a Mission 
work for this part of the town which is rapidly improving. We expect, in a 
little time, to gather in a good congregation. Though this school has been 
established but two years, it has already grown beyond the capabilities of the 
first building and now demands this enlargement. I have entered upon it 
with mingled feelings of apprehension and confidence. I could not bear to 
allow this important work to be crippled in the day of its brightest promise, 
and I sometimes feel assured that the Church, by whose authority I am here, 
will not suffer me to fail in this undertaking, though I must confess to many 
hours of doubt anddespondency. When I see the noble benefactions that 
are poured out upon other sections of the country, and the grand institutions 
that have thus been reared for Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado, I cannot believe that this great Western Empire 
will be neglected ; and I indulge the fond hope that ere long some Shattuck 
or Schoenberger, some Wolfe or Matthews, will come forward to do for 
Oregon what has been so well and so nobly done for these parts of our com- 
mon vineyard. ‘The contagion of this good example must spread, and by 
and by this wide and distant field will share in these generous benefactions 
of a rich and grateful Church. Meanwhile we shall strive to do the best 
with such means and appliances as are furnished us, constantly seeking to 
develop and use our own resources, and ever to bear in mind the steward- 
ship we hold from Him Who is Lorp of all. 
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MAINE, 


I am happy to report that the interest in regard to the Church is con- 
stantly on the increase. Our own are the only Services held with any regu- 
larity in this whole region, and the people are beginning to appreciate that 
fact. The frost of indifference is beginning to yield before the warmth of 
the truth of the Gospel, which glows with such heaven-reflected radiance 
from our noble Christian liturgy—Christian above all things, in that the 
spirit and truth of Curisr pervade it. I know no better Missionary. 


Since the weather has allowed, I have resumed regular Services at 


Masardis and Portage Lake, holding them at these places on alternate Sun- 
day evenings. After my morning Service here at Ashland, and Sunday- 
school at two o'clock, which I always superintend, at a little after three I 
start on my ten-mile ride to the evening Service at six o’clock. That ride, 
when towards the north, to Portage Lake, carries me over a rough road, 
where ‘‘corduroys” abound, and for miles there is no human habitation, 
not even a log-hut, only ‘‘ the forest primeval.”’ At last, as we are descend- 
ing a long hill, a beautiful sheet of water appears, starting off to the north- 
west, some five or six miles long by one wide; ahd that is Portage Lake. 
Some dozen or fifteen houses lie scattered for two miles along the single road 
that touches the eastern border of the lake. In the midst of the settlement 
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is the little school-house where the Services are held. It is a rude unfinished 
building, its few seats scantily accommodating the twenty-five or thirty per- 
sons who soon gather for ‘‘the meeting.” Service-books are distributed ; all 
look over and follow the Services, and many respond, the response being 
best from the female side of the house, for that curious ‘‘ Jewish” custom 
prevails here, of the women sitting on one side, the men on the other. In- 
structions are given at nearly every change of position, to rise, kneel, etc., 
for the people are yet too unaccustomed to the Services to go through them 
without prompting. All is done quietly and reverently though, for the relig- 
ious spirit here is prevalent. The singing is hearty, though the tunes are 
very limited in number, and the interest in the sermon is keen, for they are 
an intelligent people and have an eager appetite for knowledge. 

After the Service I distribute Prayer Books, and tracts of instruction with 
regard to the Church (such as ‘‘ Reasons why I am a Churchman”), both of 
which are thankfully received. The Prayer Books in particular are much 
sought for, and received with great pleasure, and are one of the largest instru- 
mentalities for good. All honor to the ‘‘Common Prayer Book Society,” 
which is enabling your Missionaries to place in the hands of the common 
people the most perfect form of common worship that the mind of man has 
yet fashioned. As a means to enrich them spiritually, and elevate them in 
body and mind, its value is beyond esteem. 


MICHIGAN. 


I am preparing a class for Confirmation. The Bishop expects to visit us 
in July. The class is composed of members of the Sunday-school. A great 
deal of time I spend in the Sunday-school in the instruction of the scholars. 
They are all, I trust, being taught Church ways and doctrines. I have 
‘*public catechising ” as often as possible. 

I keep on at Cambridge, with a Service on Sunday afternoon, except 
when I go to Manchester, which is once a month. 

Since my last report, the people at Manchester have agreed to pay a cer- 
tain sum for the use of the Baptist house of worship. They have also agreed 
to give me $100 for my services. They show great earnestness in the inter- 
est and advancement of the Church. Many of the Presbyterians would 
become regular attendants on our Services if they could have Service every 
Sunday. I shall have at least two in my Confirmation class, They will be 
obliged to go to Brooklyn. If the Bishop should be able to visit them at 
Manchester, there would certainly be six or eight confirmed. I would, of 
course, like such a Service there. : 

A few here, in Brooklyn, I know give liberally and according to their 
means. Others give very little, and that little grudgingly. Others still, 
communicants, with families, have not, so far as I can ascertain, given one 
dollar toward the support of the Church, or for any other object, during the 
eighteen months I have been here. Yet they know their duty, and their 
consciences will not let them rest contented, as is often shown by their talk. 


MINNESOTA. 


You will remember that we are proneering in Church work here, and that 
it is hard work. Yet we have to thank Gop for His blessing on what we 
have done. 

During the present year I have been absent from my field only one 
Sunday—the one succeeding our Diocesan Council, when I attended the lay- 
ing of a corner-stone at one of the stations of Rev. Father Chandler. 
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Whenever the weather and condition of the roads would permit, I have 
visited Wells and Winnebago City on alternate Sundays, and held evening 
Service, the morning Service being always given to this station, Blue Earth 
City. 

Thiet. were three Sundays on which it would have been absolutely peril- 
ous for me to have made the attempt. You cahnot, probably, well under- 
stand the terrible character of some of our wind storms, in the winter, on 
these broad prairies. The wind has all the power it would have on the ocean, 
and the driving snow makes it impossible to see a distance of twenty rods. 
I have had my sleigh often blown from the track (with myself in it), and set 
around at right angles, in spite of all my horses could do. Last winter about 
a dozen people perished in two such storms in this Western section. Both 
those storms were on the Sundays of my appointment at Wells, and I did not 
venture to go. 

_ With these exceptions, and one Sunday when detained by sickness, the 
appointments at Wells have been regularly met, and the Services well at- 
tended. 

At Winnebago City I resumed Services last January, and have held them 
regularly each fortnight since. The road to that place is somewhat sheltered 
by timber, and we can travel it without danger of being lost, or of suffering 
greatly from the piercing cold wind. On one occasion last winter, I was lost 
on the prairie between this place and Wells, in the night time. For twelve 
miles on the road there are no fences, and when the track has been filled 
with drifting snow it is extremely difficult in the night to keep the right 
course, except by the stars or direction of the wind. 

The church at this place will be consecrated on the 2oth instant. We 
held our first Service in it on Easter Day. The attendance on the Services 
has been steadily increasing, and I think the teaching of the Church is grad- 
ually taking hold upon some of the best men in this community. It some- 
times makes one feel impatient of delay, when no immediate results are seen, 
but we must learn to ‘‘tarry the Lorn’s leisure.” Six infant baptisms and 
one marriage comprise all the occasional offices I have performed. 

An incident which occurred during one of my Missionary trips in Martin 
County is of so remarkable a nature that I must tell it to you, hoping that 
you will enjoy it as I did. 

Seeing a man in the road whom I thought to be an Englishman, I 
stopped my team and asked, ‘‘Can you tell me whether or no there are any 
people near here who are members of the Episcopal Church?” He answered, 
‘‘ On the other side of yonder lake live an old couple that I think belong to 
that Church.” I asked, ‘‘ Are you not an Englishman?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he. 
‘‘And are you not a member of the Church of England?” ‘‘We were all 
baptized there when little fellows ; but came to this country young, and were 
never confirmed.” ‘‘And of what nation are these old people you speak 
of?” Tasked. ‘‘They are from Scotland,” said he, ‘‘ and the old man’s 
name is William Bird. They are fine old people, and if you are a Minister 
of their Church, they would be very glad to see you.” I answered that I 
would certainly go and see them. The man gave me the necessary direc- 
tions, and I passed on. Arriving at the place, I hitched my team and went 
up to the door. In it sat one of the finest-looking old men I ever saw. He 
appeared very much like a ‘‘son of Anak.” I asked, ‘‘ Are you Mr. 
William Bird?” ‘* That is my name, sir,” he replied. I continued, ‘‘J am 
a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church, and having been told that you and 
your wife are members of that Church, I am come to see you.” ‘The old 
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man’s eye brightened, and he tried to rise from his chair. Observing that it 
was difficult for him, I said, ‘‘Do not rise, sir; you seem infirm.” He 
answered, ‘I musi rise, sir.” ‘It is not necessary,” said I; ‘pray keep 
your seat.” 

A look of strong determination appeared on his face, and he said, ‘‘ But 
I weil rise. It is many a year since a Minister of the’Church came into my 
house ; and I shall rise.” Having gained his feet, he reached out his hand 
and grasped mine with a hearty grip, and said, ‘‘ You are most welcome, sir; 
come in.” 

A short time after, I asked what place in Scotland they were from. 
‘“From Aberdeen,” was the answer. ‘‘Indeed!” said I, ‘‘we American 
Churchmen have grateful memory of Aberdeen, for it was there that our first 
Bishop received Consecration.” ‘‘ Ay, ay,” responded he, ‘‘we all ken that 
well enoo in auld Aberdeen : ‘twas in auld St. Andrew’s Chapel, and auld 
John Skinner joined in laying on of hands on your Bishop Seabury. And 
when Mary, here, and I were married, ’twas in auld St. Andrew’s; and we 
stood on the spot where your Bishop was consecrated, and were married by 
William Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen, son of the man who helped consecrate 
Bishop Seabury. A dear man was William Skinner, but he went to Gon, 
poor man, many a year agone.” 

After some further conversation he turned to his wife and said: ‘‘ Mary, 
where are the old papers?” They went together to a bureau, and after a 
short search brought me three papers. Two of these were certificates of the 
publication of the bans of marriage ‘‘between William Bird, mason, and 
Mary, daughter of John Christie, laborer.” ‘ihe other paper was a Letter 
Commendatory, dated in March, 1834, and signed ‘‘ William Skinner, D.D., 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and Senior Rector of St. Andrew’s Chapel.” 

You may well imagine how almost startling seemed to me this novel in- 
cident in my experience,—to see the past and present of our Church so 
linked together in the persons of one family on this Western border, and to 
have presented to me a Commendatory Letter which was written when I was 
only fifteen months old. Strange as many of our Western experiences are, 
this one seemed strangest of all. 

eae MISSOURI. 

Our church here is small, but it would seat about one hundred if prop- 
erly arranged ; owing to want of means we were obliged to put in unsuitable 
pews, thereby losing a good deal of room, as they are too short and do not 
fill up all the space. We have an attendance of only two-thirds of the mem- 
bership, as the people do their own work, and can come only once a day, 
and the families are thus divided in regard to their attendance. 

In Neosho I hold Services in the Presbyterian house of worship, so that 
that congregation attend as well as our own people. 

I am trying to have an appointment at Granby, in a union house of wor- 
ship. There is only one Church family there at present. - 

As our members at Peirce City are unable to find a place to worship in on 
Sunday, I am obliged to have the Service there on a week-day. This place 
is at the junction of two railroads, and another (to have its terminus here) 
is in contemplation ; so that the likelihood is Peirce City will be an import- 
ant place, and if we could preoccupy the ground it would be well. Lots 
could be had now on condition of building a church, but without aid from 
abroad this is out of the question. If a few hundred dollars could be had, 
the help might encourage the members to exert themselves, and a temporary 
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and inexpensive building might be erected. We might then have frequent 
Sunday Services, and probably many would come to the church, as several 
persons have expressed a desire to join the Church, should there be an 
organization. During my short stay I have become convinced of the neces- 
sity of giving our people in these destitute places the Services of the Church. 
I have found many persons, who.were once Church people, now strayed 
away, from the fact that they had no church to attend; and others would 
have joined the Church, had there been any, in preference to the denomina- 
tion to which they now belong. 


During the quarter we have lost, by removal, one family of five members, 
three of whom were communicants. 

Our Sunday-school has also fallen off, partly from removals, and partly 
from efforts made by denominational preachers to keep their people from 
sending their children to our Sunday-school. 

Your Missionary has been absent about three weeks during the quarter. 
One of these was spent in attending the Diocesan Convention, the other two 
in seeking medical advice in a distant city. 

As an offset to the above, I have the pleasure of informing you that on 
the 27th ult. we staked off the ground for the erection of a Church building, 
of brick, to cost about eight or ten thousand dollars. ‘This will be a monu- 
mental church, built and paid for by one man, in memory of his only child 
who was killed on the railroad last year. The tomb will be built in the 
church, forming one arm of a cross on one side, while the vestry-room will 
form the other arm on the other side, so that the whole church will constitute 
the child’s monument. 

We shall probably change the name of our Mission to that of St. Luke’s, 
as the child was killed on St. Luke’s day. 

Contracts are not yet let, but we hope they soon will be. 


I have been keeping all my appointments, with the exception of one Sun- 
day at Cameron. As usual, I am here and at Utica every other Sunday ; at 
Hamilton and Cameron one Sunday every month, and at Wheeling about 
twice or three times (week-days) every month. The summer weather has 
relaxed my energies not a little ; yet at all my stations things look well, 
especially at Utica and Hamilton, and the Sunday-school at Wheeling is 
doing much for the Church. 

The church edifice at Utica is completed, with the exception of the seats : 
the walnut lumber for them is being dried in the kiln. The builder said he 
would not put up a building like it for less than three thousand dollars. It 
is unencumbered with debt, only a hundred dollars or so due, and that is 
assumed. Four families, of moderate means, have accomplished this work. 
‘The windows are stained and enamelled, and were made in New York. 

Every quarter I write to you I feel like saying that my field is too large. 
I should be here and at Utica every Sunday. Our good, energetic Bishop 
would, I think, relieve me of the other stations, were they able to support the 
Missionary, but times are so distressingly hard that they cannot; hence I 
have to labor on under the painful consciousness that the work is not receiv- 
ing the attention it should have. 


All of special interest which I have to report relates to Church work and 
progress in Lexington, where our congregations have considerably increased 
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this year. Measures are now being taken for the erection of a Church build- 
ing, which I hope we shall be able to occupy the beginning of the next year, 
though probably it will not be completed by that time. This enterprise will 
tax our energies and means to the utmost, as our little parish does not em- 
brace one wealthy family or individual, and there is no prospect of getting 
help from abroad. The room we now occupy is over a drinking saloon and 
billiard tables, from which it is very desirable to part company. 

With a church of our own, I trust and believe that the interests of the 
parish will advance more rapidly, and its influence for good be more widely 
felt. 


OREGON, 


Nothing of special interest has occurred in my parish during the past 
quarter. On the 14th of April the Bishop made us a visit and administered 
the rite of Confirmation to one person. 1 was very much disappointed and 
grieved at heart because no more were willing to come forward and unite 
themselves to Curist’s blessed Fold. Several, like king Agrippa, were 
almost persuaded to be Christians, but went no further. | Alas! they knew 
their duty, and admitted its importance too, but did it not. The world has 
a very strong hold upon mankind out in this Western country. It is 
exceedingly difficult to make any deep and lasting impression upon their 
hearts and consciences. Continually are we being taught that a Paul may 
plant and an Apollos water, but it is Gop that giveth the increase. On Him 
alone must we depend for success in our ministry ; and, as He has promised 
that those who sow in tears shall reap in joy, we strive, by Divine help, to rise 
above every discouragement, believing that we shall not labor in vain in the 
Lorp. 

I have held two Services in Eugene City since writing my last report. 
The congregations were good, and new life seems to be waking up in that 
field. It is to be sincerely hoped that they will have a resident Minister at 
no distant day. 

TENNESSEE. 


I herewith send the quarterly report of the Missionary Parish of Trinity, 
Winchester, in which place I have succeeded the Rev. H. H. Sneed. 

I entered upon my duties at this station, by appointment of Bishop Quin- 
tard, immediately after my ordination to Deacon’s orders, in February last, 
Mr. Sneed having gone to Chattanooga. 

This parish is slowly but surely gaining strength. We have, up to the 
present time, been worshipping in a hall loaned to us by the corporate 
authorities of the town. But, D. V., we shall, about the middle of July, lay 
the corner-stone of our new church. A suitable lot has been procured in a 
central position (and paid for), and we intend erecting thereon a small but 
neat Gothic brick church, which, I think, will be completed and ready for con- 
secration by December. ; 

Our people, especially the ladies, are working hard; they have in the 
past year, from different sources, raised $800, which for so small and sO 
poor a place as Winchester, is, I think, very encouraging. Our church will 
cost, when complete, about $1, 800. 

You will, I expect, notice some little difference in my report and Mr, 
Sneed’s, with regard to the number of Services held at the out-stations. 

The fact of the matter is this: Mr. S. had a Aorse, and at present J have 
not; and it is impossible to get to the station at Salem, ten miles distant, 
without one, and I am too poor to hire. But I hope that will be rem- 
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edied by and by. You will see, however, that no time has been lost ; the 
Services at Winchester have been kept up regularly, twice on each Sunday, 
with occasional week-day Services. Holy Communion is administered by 
Mr. Sneed on the first Sunday in each month, and this arrangement will be 
kept up as long as there is any necessity for it. 3 

I hope, when I send in my next report, I may be able to tell you that 
our Church building is nearly complete. The Bishop will be here in two 
weeks, when I hope to have a good class for Confirmation. 


TEXAS. 


Our prospects are as encouraging as could be reasonably expected. We 
were late—among the last—in the field here. The ground was preoccupied 
by the Baptists and Methodists, and educational institutions founded, the 
‘‘Waco University” by the former, and a ‘‘Female College” by the latter, 
before any persistent efforts were made to establish the Church. And besides 
these two dominant bodies, the Old School Presbyterians, Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, Campbellites, Romanists, and German Methodists, are each strug- 
gling to gain or maintain a foothold in this little sect-riven community. 

How sad that a house should be thus miserably divided and subdivided 
against itself—eigh¢ competing dispensers of the Gospel to a church-going 
population of a thousand souls! What a spectacle for an incredulous world! 
What a stumbling-block to the honest inquirer! Who can wonder that so 
many are driven into the extremes of Popery and Infidelity? 

It was a happy thought on the part of Bishop Lay to write those letters 
to ‘‘A man bewildered among many counsellors.” I have often met him,— 
the ‘‘man bewildered,”—and handed him his letters, which are sometimes 
slow in reaching their destination, and rarely have they failed in helping him 
out of his muddle. Would that they might find their way to all to whom 
they are addressed ! 

The Church is taking root here. Overshadowed though it now is, and 
looked upon as a strange plant, we have no fear of its dying out or being 
stunted. - It is needed, and sooner or later will be wanted and welcomed. 
The kingdom of Gop ‘‘is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and cast into his garden ; and it grew and waxed a great tree; and the fowls 
of the air lodged in the branches of it.” 


Shortly after the transmission of my report for the first quarter of the 
year, I resigned the charge of St. Paul’s Parish, Navasota, and left the town. 
At Hempstead IJ continued to officiate till after the first Sunday in June. At 
the advice of Bishop Gregg I have now taken charge of Christ Church 
Parish, Matagorda County. The Bishop promised to inform you of the 
change. 

This parish includes the whole county. There are three places in it, 
about twenty-five miles apart, at which I officiate—Caney, Tres Palacios, 
and the town of Matagorda. 

I was in the parish with the Bishop about six weeks ago. At that time 
seven persons were confirmed, and a number of children baptized. But I 
do not yet know enough of the parish to give accurate statistics. 


VIRGINIA. 


IT enclose my report. You will find it very meagre. But if you could 
be present, you would see that my work in this country has some peculiar 
difficulties. 
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One very encouraging event I have to report, and that is, that the Rev. 
Mr. Braddock, newly ordained, has been appointed to take charge of Union, 
Monroe Co., W. Va. That will then be a new and separate parish, nearly 
self-supporting, which has grown up in consequence of the Missionary work 
in this part of the field. 

There are also some very encouraging appearances in Pocahontas County, 
where I have lately started a small Sunday-school, and baptized one adult. 

I am in hopes there will be something more interesting to recount after 
the visitation of Bishop Whittle, which we expect this fail. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Our good Bishop is within twenty-five miles of us, and, Gon willing, will 
be with us on Sunday next. I have a class of five or six to present for Con- 
firmation. The attendance fluctuates almost with the tide. A ‘‘new 
preacher holds forth” somewhere, and the crowd flows that way. He is gone, 
and some one else is on exhibition, and the tide sets in that direction. 

This ebbing and flowing applies only to the mass; our own little flock 
going steadily to where the Commandments are read. 

Upon the whole we have much to encourage us. 


sa 
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Ir any words more thrilling and encouraging than those composing the 
letters from three Bishops, elsewhere presented, have ever appeared in this 
journal or in any other similar publication, we do not remember them. 
That these letters will be read with deep interest, and with hearty thanksgiy- 
ing for the unmistakable tokens of Church progress at the front, which they 
exhibit, we cannot doubt; and our hope is that they will produce abundant 
fruit, of a kind to make glad the hearts and strengthen the hands of their 
writers. Bishop: Whipple was entirely right in supposing that the American 
Church could afford to give that model Indian sexton a cow; and he was 
right, too, in ordering at once the enlargement of that church, the consecra- 
tion of which, with the accompanying Services, had so deeply moved his 
heart and soul. We do not feel like saying that he would have been far 
wrong, if he had purchased a drove of cows, for the poor people to whom he 
ministered, and called on the American Church, in his own loving way, to 
pay the bills. Who will refund to him the money paid for the ¢hree he gave 
to ‘‘Stump” and others? Who will provide the money to pay for the enlarge- 
ment of the church? Who will claim the privilege of educating those two 
“Indians for the Christian Ministry? And where are the ten laymen who will 
each thank Gop for the opportunity of sending a substitute, at $1,000 per an- 
num, to preach Curisr along that border of a thousand miles, ‘‘ which is be- 
ginning to swarm with souls?” Bishop Whipple must not be allowed to 
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wait long for the answers to these questions. The American Church canno/ 
afford to fold her arms in ease and dignity, saying: ‘‘The people of the 
Lorp, the people of the Lorp, the people of the Lorp are we,” and let such 
opportunities of work for Curist, as Bishop Whipple speaks of, pass away 
beyond recovery. 

Bishop Whitaker’s letter is brimful of evidence of hard and wise work on 
his part, and on the part of those helpers whom he names. He should 
never be without the means which would justify him in heading every sub- 
scription-list with $500—when this amount will secure the building of a 
church like those of which he speaks. It is hoped that many rich disciples 
will promptly act upon his hint regarding investments. The answer we give 
to the question which closes his letter is, No, with all the emphasis the word 
will bear. Our, Missionary Bishops could make many rich men and women 
much more useful than they now are, and much happier too, if they were 
allowed, with sufficient frequency, to place their worldly treasure for them. 
Some have tested this matter most satisfactorily by experiment. Let others 
go and do likewise. 

The letter from Bishop Morris has the true Missionary ring in every 
line. ‘The American Church has sent him to care for a vast Jurisdiction, 
containing the germs of future empires, and has not treated him as gener- 
ously as she has some of her other Missionary Bishops. He has remarkable 
aptitude for developing self-help, help from the people on the soil, in whose 
interests he toils with loving patience and fidelity, and that is, no doubt, the 
best kind of help; but, in his case, it is confined within narrow and severe 
limitations. With singular felicity and force of language and fact, he calls, 
as he is able to do, and has a right to do, upon our whole Church for more 
men and more money. His call must not be in vain; but, should it be less 
productive than the merits of the case demand, we hope and believe that his 
‘‘bit of ecclesiastical history will come to the notice of the Rector and people 
of a certain St. Peter’s,” and will result in securing the ‘‘sponsorship” he 
desires. We do not see how that Rector and that people can find it in their 
hearts to decline an honor so kindly and gracefully tendered. 

Bishop Clarkson’s “ive letter, in our September number, received no 
Editorial words, for the reason that there was no room for them. That he 
will hear from it in the way of speczals—the way he so much likes—we do 
not doubt. Specials are a great joy to all our Missionary Bishops ; but, as 
they frequently come piling into our office, we cannot help thinking of what 
the frogs said to the boys who were pelting them with stones, 
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Our brother Enmegahbowh 


a good and faithful brother he is, in the 
Ministry of reconciliation, Gop bless him abundantly in all things—and 
those chiefs—dear brothers as well, Gop bless them also—who built that 
‘“palace of birch bark, a royal wigwam,” for our accommodation and honor, 
we could not see and rejoice with, at the consecration of their church. 
The singing of the dear old hymns, to which the Bishop of Minnesota refers, 
and his own loving words of counsel and benediction to a people who sat in 
darkness, but have seen a great Light, we could not hear. The seeing and 
hearing would have cost and richly paid for a journey of nearly three thou- 
sand miles, to and fro, through heat and dust ; but the time was not at our 
command. We could not cease, for two or three weeks, our pleading for 
money, with which to pay the salaries of our Missionary Bishops and other 
Missionaries. That church and that people we mean, Gop willing, to see, 


for our joy and strengthening, at some future time. 


BOARD] OF MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of this Board will be held in the city of 
New Fork, 

Opening Services on Sunday evening, Oct. 27, 1872, in Calvary Church 
(Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street), at half-past seven o'clock, on which 
occasion the Annual Sermon before the Board will be preached by the Rt. Rev. 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 

The remaining Sessions and Services of the Board will be held in the Church 
of the Holy Saviour (Twentyfifth Street, near Madison Avenue), commencing 
on Monday morning, at half-past.ten o'clock, with the administration of the Holy 
Communion, to be followed, in due order, by the business of the Board. 

Missionary Meeting, with addresses, on Monday evening at half-past seven 
o clock. 

The Board of Missions is composed of all our Bishops—f/y-/hree in num- 
ber—/wo hundred and eighty-nine other Clergymen, and one hundred and ninety- 
five Laymen. ‘This, certainly, is a very large and respectable body ; and it 
hould be, for good, a very powerful body as well. It is not an overstrong, 
statement of the case to say, that no other in this Church is charged with an 
equal measure of responsibility. These American States and Territories are 


no small Mission field ; and the heathen world, lying outside and beyond, is 
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a vast addition to its extent. For this Church, the wide, wicked world is the 
Mission field, and the Board of Missions is her agent to arrange for and to 
supervise its culture. The work is simply stupendous, and the responsibility 
absolutely awful. Its solemn urgency would distract, and its weight would 
crush, those on whom it is laid, were not the good Lorp ever present with 
His might to help them. They have often encountered obstacles and dan- 
gers as serious and disheartening as Israel met at the border of the sea, 
with their work beyond; and as often have they heard the unmistakable 
voice of Gon, saying: ‘‘Go forward ;” and always, sooner or later, obedience 
has achieved success. Gop lives and loves, commands and helps, through 
all the ages alike. His ‘‘Go forward,” while a sign of duty and a promise 
of help to us, is an expression of love to those for whom we toil. 

We are not preaching now to the Board of Missions. Bishop Whipple, 
Gop helping, will do that on Sunday evening, the 27th of Oct., in Calvary 
Church, New York. Our pen was taken up to express the hope that the 
members of the Board generally—Bishops, Presbyters, Laymen—and many 
others, will make it a matter of duty, and claim it as a privilege, to be there 


to hear him ; and then, on Monday morning 


g, after Divine Service and Holy 


Pee ion. as well as at all the sessions, in one way or another, to mani- 
fest their interest in the Mission work of the Church. No church in New 
York is large enough to hold those who should bé present, even at the busi-. 
ness meetings of the Board, to cheer with their sympathy or to help with 
their words of wisdom and love. 

Proper earnestness and frequency in the public and private use of the: 
following Prayer will help, in all ways, as nothing else can. 


“Except the Lorp build the house, their labor is but lost that build it.” 


ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING Gop, wHo By THY Hoty SprriT DIDST PRESIDE 
IN THE COUNCILS OF THE BLESSED APosTLEs, AND HAST PROMISED, THROUGH 
tHy Son Jesus CHRIST, TO BE WITH THY Cuurcu TO THE END OF THE WORLD ; 
WE BESEECH THEE TO BE PRESENT WITH THE MIssIoNARY COUNCIL OF THY 
CHURCH SOON TO ASSEMBLE IN THY NAME AND PRESENCE. SAVE THEM FROM ALL. 
ERROR, IGNORANCE, PRIDE, AND PREJUDICE ; AND OF THY GREAT MERCY VOUCH- 
SAFE, WE BESEECH THEE, SO TO DIRECT, SANCTIFY, AND GOVERN THEM IN THEIR 
WORK, BY THE MIGHTY POWER OF THE Hoty GHOST, THAT THE COMFORT-- 
ABLE GOSPEL OF CHRIST MAY BE TRULY PREACHED, TRULY RECEIVED, AND TRULY 
FOLLOWED, IN ALL PLACES, TO THE BREAKING DOWN THI: KINGDOM OF SIN, 
SATAN, AND DEATH; TILL AT LENGTH THE WHOLE OF THY DISPERSED SHEEP,, 
BEING GATHERED INTO ONE FOLD, SHALL BECOME PARTAKERS OF EVERLASTING 
LIFE ; THROUGH THE MERITS AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. 
Amen. 
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INDIAN COMMISSION. 


Missionaries and Ceachers among the Morthwestern Cribes. 


NEBRASKA, At White Swan— 
Under Bishop CLarxKson. Walter S. Hall, Teacher in charge. 
Andrew Jones (Native), Catechist and Teacher. 


uit Santee Agenty— Baptiste Defou (Native), Catechist in the Half- 


Rev, Sam’! D, Hinman, Presbyter. 
Rev, Paul Mazakute (Native Dakota), Presbyter. pices band, 
Rev. Christian Taopi Ce Deacon. At Ponka Agency— 
Rev. Luke C. Walker & « Rev, J. O. Dorsey, Deacon. 
Miss Emily J. West, Teacher, Mrs, M. S, Stanforth, Teacher. 
; ; rm Miss M. Graves ye 
Miss Mary J. Leigh, ‘ oy 
John Chapman (Native Dakota), Teacher, Miss — Ives, eS 
Tnos, Kicosmani “ ra Miss E. Nicolas, eS 
Alex, Pay-pay vA ace ae Crow Creek Agency— 
John Wapaha (Native Dakota), Catechist. Sister Anna Pritchard, Teacher. 
Thos. Robinson Se ss Sister Lizzie Stiteler, Me 
Pan oe ae 
Philip Weston Cheyenne Agency (temporarily quartered at Fort Sully)— 


Daniel Graham ce ce 
NIOBRARA—(Furisdiction formed out of Dakota). 
Under Bishop CLARKSON, 
At Yankton Agency— 


Rev. Henry Swift, Deacon. 


MINNESOTA, 
Under Bishop WuiprPLe. 


Rev. Joseph W. Cook, Presbyter. At White Earth Reservation 
Rev. Luke C. Walker (Native Dakota), Deacon. Rey. J. J. Enmegahbowh (Native Chippewa), Pres- 
Miss Anna M. Baker, Teacher. byter, ; : i 
Miss Ella Thorington, ‘ Alex. Vinton (Native), Teacher, 
David Tatiyopa (Native Dakota), Teacher and Mrs, J. A. Spears, Teacher. 
Catechist. - R 
Frank Vassar (Native), Catechist. WISCONSIN, 
Ee GHoteqH Creek Under Bishop ARMITAGE, 
John Robinson, Teacher in charge. At Oneida Agency— 
Edward Ookiye (Native), Catechist and Teacher. Rev. E, A. Goodnough, Teacher, 


A MONTH AMONG OUR INDIAN MISSIONS AND AGENCIES. 


Tue following pages form the conclusion of the notes of travel and way- 
side sketches made during the recent visitation of our Indian Missions in the 
Northwest by members of the Executive Committee of the Indian Commission. 

~The first part has already appeared in the August and September numbers of 
Tue Spirit or Missions, illustrated by a small map of the region in which 
our Dakota and Chippewa Missions are situated. The whole series, making 
a pamphlet of forty pages, bound with the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, may be had upon application to the Secretary, 22 Bible House. 


Little Pheasant’s camp lay spread out below us almost in the form of a 
hollow square—about two hundred lodges, or tepees, of white cloth, and oc- 
casionally dressed buffalo hides. To the left, near the Missouri, was the 
planted field of fifty acres, with the corn well up, and tolerably free from 
weeds. A very fair fence surrounded it, the rails for which, the Indians told 
us, they had cut and packed on their backs from the river. The weeds were 
kept down with a few hoes, but chiefly by the hands and sharpened sticks. 
We were glad to hear that in preparing the ground the men had worked as 
well as the women. For an Indian warrior to labor like a squaw, and in 
the presence of his wild brethren from the plains, is a novel as well as a hope- 
ful sight. The view of the camp was most picturesque. We were among 
full-blooded Sioux warriors and young men, just beginning to turn their 
thoughts to civilized modes of life, but by no means released from their bar- 
‘barous customs, and still living in their primitive state. Ponies were grazing 
-about the hills, guarded by the squaws; boys and girls were playing through 
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the village (absorbed in a game identical, as we afterwards learned, with the 
‘“‘Shinny” played by white lads in our own cities), and an occasional 
‘soldier’ maintaining a sort of police over the camp, was seen moving 
lazily about. We received a courteous but quiet welcome at the lodge of the 
principal chief, and his wife and two daughters, both grown, prepared the 
tepee for our reception. In evident expectation of our coming, these two 
princesses, both of whom are exceedingly pretty, were arrayed in clean white 
robes, fastened around the waist with broad leather belts, studded with brass 
ornaments ; with wide brass bands around the wrists and arms, and richly 
embroidered leggings and moccasins encasing the lower extremities. As 
fresh water was the first essential for our comfort, one of them picked up the 
five-gallon keg, and after adjusting it by its straps to her broad shoulders, 
marched off a mile to the river, with as much nonchalance as though she 
were going to a well in the yard. ‘‘ Mrs.” Little Pheasant kindled a fire and 
hung over it the camp-kettle, by a chain depending from a single stake bent 
over the fagots, while the second princess assisted her father in staking out 
our horses for the night. 

While the ladies of our party were preparing our evening meal, and chiefs 
and head soldiers were dropping into our circle to exchange a friendly ow / 
and the never-failing shake of the hand, a little incident occurred at an ad- 
joining tepee illustrative of the domestic life of these people. A squaw, 
neatly attired (we at first thought it was in honor of our arrival), came fre- 
quently out of her lodge to look long and earnestly in the direction of the 
distant hills. Pretty soon we missed her, and at the end of an half-hour we 
saw her descending the slope in the rear of the camp leading her husband’s 
pony loaded with venison and carrying his gun, while before her, in dignified 
silence but with tired steps, stalked her liege lord. Arriving at his tepee, the 
weary hunter entered without seeming to notice us, even by so much asa 
look of curiosity, and was soon stretched upon his couch of skins enjoying his 
pipe, while his wife, after unloading and unsaddling the ponyand tethering him 
near the lodge, busied herself in preparing her husband’s supper. The rites 
of hospitality were not forgotten by our taciturn neighbor, for he sent us some 
of his venison. The life of the camp drudge—the veritable hewer of wood 
and drawer of water—is not altogether an enforced servitude with Indian 
women, but a voluntary homage and duty which the wife pays to her warrior, 
who is demeaned in the eyes of her sex by performing manual labor. A 
squaw who would let her husband work immediately loses caste with her red. 
sisters, and one of the bitterest reproaches which one woman of the tribe can 
hurl at another is, that her chosen brave had been compelled through her in- 
efficiency to labor with his hands. Christian men and women who wonder 
that the progress of civilization has been so slow among these people, may 
perceive by this and similar tokens what prejudices have to be uprooted and. 
what radical changes effected in all the social relations of the Indian, as well 
as in his moral status, by our Missionaries. These Lower Brulés, like their 
neighbors the Yanktonais, are very poor and for ever hungry. Game is grow- 
ing scarcer every year; a load of deer’s meat is not often seen at the door of 
their lodges ; soon their only dependence will be in the corn and other pro- 
duce raised by their own hands. 

That night we slept thirteen in a bed—or if not in one bed, side by side 
under one cover, the cloth tepee. The flickering fire in the centre gave us: 
light, while the smoke expelled the mosquitoes. Guarding the entrance, 
stretched upon his buffalo robe, but ever and anon rising to go out and see 
that our horses were safe, slept and smoked, and smoked and slept, our watch- 
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ful host the chief. Some Minneconjous were in the camp, and he felt anxious 
about our property. His wife, equally watchful over a poor little sick child, 
rising to cover it continually, passed a wakeful night near him, while stretched 
at our feet were the two princesses. During the night a fierce storm of 
wind and rain smote the camp. The tepee seemed about to yield to the fury 
of the blast. At a word from the mother the young women arose, and pro- 
ducing forked sticks from some part of the tent, planted one against each of 
the upright poles, so steadying it from the inside that the lodge seemed rooted 
to the ground. After the storm had passed we heard the ‘‘medicine drum ” 
in one of the near tepees, and were told that the chief conjuror, or medicine 
man, was practising his arts over a dying person. 

The next day, about noon, the chiefs and leading men of the tribe were 
ready to go into Council. Noamount of urging or coaxing could make them 
hasten their preparations beyond the accustomed mode of slow and dignified 
procedure. Paint was toe be applied, hair braided, scalp locks adorned, and 
warrior dresses donned. ‘The Council was held in an enclosure of skins, 
made that morning for the purpose, a crier proclaiming beforehand through 
the village that all things were in readiness. About eighty chiefs and braves 
were gathered together, and it seemed as if the whole camp had arisen and 
surrounded the Council-room. The speeches at first were not dissimilar to 
those we had heard at Crow Creek. Diplomacy was tried by each of the 
speakers, and popular applause courted. The Indian dravuras were frequent 
and ringing. Among the best and most apposite things said were the fol- 
lowing : 

L[navjin-au-pi (They-bring-them-standing) : Iam not a chief, but Iam a 
soldier, and I am also a soldier of temperance. I am speaking for the young 
men who have joined with me to keep whiskey from the camp, and to pre- 
vent war parties being formed. We have done this because you told us that 
you wished it done, and that it would help you to keep your promises to us. 
Now when we get these things that have been promised we shall be a new 
people. Before the sun goes down for summer, we hope these promises will 
be kept. 

Bear Bird: 'The land you see here is our birthright. Our fathers lived 
here before us. We wish to live here and to show the outside people [the 
wild Tetons] that we can live by this land. Although I am an Indian, I have 
declared my intention to the whites, and sent my word to my brethren of the 
plains, that I wish to live as a civilized man. 

Standing Cloud [To Mr. W.]: When you travel you have the words of the 
GreaT Spirit and our Great Father in your heart, and you have come to see 
us on a good day ; good things seem to agree in you. Tell our great Father 
when you go back to him, that among the bands of Indians you have seen on 
this river, this one which you have seen to-day most desires to live [as white 
men]. Look at this land! It has been planted seven years, but it grows no 
larger. Good men have died waiting to see it grow [ze., the number of 
planted acres increase]. 

Medicine Bull: My friends, the words you have heard to-day are the 
truth. Since we have been here the hostiles have watched us all the time to 
see when we were going to be happy and rich. You have made me rich 
hitherto with words only. If we had received the good things when they 
were first promised, this valley would not be large enough to hold our 
people. Lam. A 

Litlle Pheasant arose ; he addressed a few words to his chiefs and people, 
telling them the substance of what he was about to say to their white friends, 
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and then shaking hands with members of the Commission, said—calling us 
each by an Indian name— 

Wapaha hota, Hinmanee, Putin sin sapa - 1 shall not cease to follow your 
advice. This is a beautiful day, such as the Great Spirit delights in, I in- 
tend to speak the words of truth. [To the Interpreter.] You are an old 
man; your tongue belongs to us. You know we speak the truth when we 
tell our friends what we have done. [To Commissioners.] I have heard 
that your society (Church) is eight thousand strong. We look upon you as 
an elder brother. I have shaken hands with you, and mean to hold your 
hands. One-half of my body belongs to my friends in the East. [Calls 
upon the Great Sprrir to hear the words spoken to-day.] If the promises 
made to us are kept, ten Sundays will not pass before we shall be ‘ready for 
schools. The words of the whites for fifty years have failed; our great 
Father [President] has failed—but we do not believe you will fail. My 
heart is glad and my words are loud. Puhn sin sapa/ [to the Secretary, who 
was taking notes]—When you have written your book, close it up and do 
not open it until you read it to the great Father. He has taken our lands 
from us and is feeding us in exchange for them. While we eat his meat we 
should keep his words. But our food is not enough. You whites work 
with your bellies filled to your throats; you eatin the middle of the day. 
My young men grow faint at their work and lie down. When our fathers 
killed the game on these lands they did not drag their children up to eat it 
where it fell, nor did they run the buffalo until they became poor in running 
them up to their tepees; our beef is lean from its long journey, and we have 
to goa hard journey to get it. My friends, we ought to have our own cattle, 
as promised to us. How long will it be before these promises are kept? 
Count the time for us by Sundays. My young men have kept their words 
to you. You no longer see streams here that run whiskey. There are white 
men over the river that have no more morality than pigs; they live by the 
neck of the whiskey-bottle. Why does our Great Father allow these men to 
drag themselves through the country? My young men want instruction, 
they want to live by your words. But we want these promises kept. [Takes 
a medal from his neck and places it on the ground.] You see this medal 
itis the schools you wish us to have. Here [drawing a line a foot off] are 
my people ; we want this space filled up, before we come to the schools, with 
the promises you have made. Since the Church has had charge of the In- 
dians, the country has become peaceful. I hope when you speak you will 
say good words to my young men, though when you are gone the evil white 
men will scatter them like this [raising a handful of dust and letting it fall 
from his fingers*]. Tell them now—you have our eyes and our ears—tell 
these men words that will make their hearts glad, words they will think over 
when you are gone, and which will make them laugh in their sleep. 

Could we leave these men without giving them another assurance that, 
so far as we could, we would aid them in procuring the cattle and imple- 
ments promised by the Treaty? It was arranged on the spot that the rations, 
about which so much complaint had been made (in no spirit of unkindness 
towards the Agent, however), shotild be issued from a storehouse to be 
erected at Little Pheasant’s camp. We were then asked to send teachers and 
establish schools forthwith, which we promised to do. The Agent has 


eee 
* Little Pheasant spoke prophetic words, for our Commission was scarcely out of the Territory 


before the whites, whose morality he describes, had filled whole columns of local newspapers with 
false and scandalous stories reflecting personally on its members. 
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authority to build a Mission school-house in connection with the Sub-Agency 
storehouse, which will provide quarters for our Missionaries. It is proposed 
to send two male teachers, and two sisters from the Memorial House, Phila- 
delphia, to the Brulés, before the end of summer. 

Lort Sully, Fune g.—Resumed journey from Crow Creek Agency yester- 
day:morning. Passed the night in another characteristic Dakota ‘‘ ranch,” 
dirty and full of vermin. Our host did his best to make us comfortable, 
however. Mrs. R. retired to a doubtful rest on the dining-table, curtained 
about with shawls. Our road for one or two miles to-day lay through a 
prairie-dog village, the only ‘‘settlkement” we passed on our journey. 
Reached this Fort a little before noon. It is situated on a bluff, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet above the level of the river, and is garrisoned by four 
companies of infantry. The buildings are good, and the families of the 
officers stationed here afford refined and agreeable society. . It is proposed 
that, until Mission buildings are erected, our Missionary to the tribes in this 
vicinity accept the invitation of the commanding officer and occupy quarters, 
standing vacant at present, at this post. Members of our Church will offer 
him the hospitalities of a home, and would hail with pleasure the introduc- 
tion of the Services of our holy religion in this remote region. The Agency 
where it is designed to plant our Mission, is seven miles above the Fort, on 
the opposite side of the river; but there is a most interesting Indian colony 
on the river bank opposite the Fort. When we arrived to-day, almost the 
first man to meet us was Charlie Fisherman, a full-blooded Indian, who, last 
fall, instructed and assisted by Mr. Hinman, threw off his blanket and 
resolved to become like a white man. With the assistance of Black Toma- 
hawk, a Minneconjou, who had also been brought under the influence of 
Christianity, he put up one or two log-cabins and planted and enclosed a 
small field on the other side of the river. The relatives and other members 
of the tribes to which these men belong sought to dissuade them from their 
purpose, and after exhausting other arguments, tried ridicule, a most potent 
means usually with the Indian. But they bore it all and stood firm. Then 
wild members of the tribe came in from the prairies and threatened to burn 
their houses and tear down their fences; but Charlie and Tomahawk took 
their guns and blankets and declared if this were attempted they would 
become wild Indians again, but only to defend their property. In the spring 
the opposition ceased, and the success of these men in their new life led to 
the building by others of a dozen more cabins, which we can see now across 
the river. Charlie was dressed in his best suit of white men’s clothes to-day, 
and wore a white shirt; but his countenance was brighter than his raiment 
when he saw Mr. Hinman alight from the ambulance. He removed his hat 
reverently, and hurrying forward to meet his friend and pastor, threw his 
arms around his neck. We were the guests of General and Mrs. Stanley at 
dinner to-day, and in the afternoon started for the Agency. 


CHEYENNE AGENCY. 

The river is high, and the rapid current cutting into and washing away 
the banks on which the Agency buildings ‘stand, so that carpenters are busy 
tearing down and removing the houses nearest the stream, as we step ashore 
and climb the crumbling ascent. Once more in hostile territory! We have 
now reached the uppermost limit of our Indian jurisdiction (so far as the 
Government is concerned) on the river, Since leaving \ ankton Mission we 
have been entering the deeper shades of savage life. ‘The dawn of civiliza- 
tion which we saw there, receding as we have moved northward, has been 
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succeeded by the dim twilight at Crow Creek, the duskier shadows among 
the Brulés, and to-day we reach the confines of the black night of barbarism. 
Here we find, for the first time, a distinction made between the denizens of 
the soil, implying tendencies among them which must be carefully watched 
and held in subjection. The Indians living around and visiting the Agency 
from the interior, are classed as either ‘‘ Hostiles” or ‘‘ Friendlies,” the 
former being the wandering nomads of the plain, who prefer their inde- 
pendence and a doubtful subsistence procured by hunting, to accepting the 
white man’s food, and thereby, as they understand, becoming his vassals. 
The effort of the Government at this and other remote frontier posts is to 
create the appetite for such food as coffee, sugar, and flour, and so make 
the Indians ef adeut on our bounty until they are able to receive instruc- 
tion in tilling the soil. There are at this Agency now about three hundred 
and sixty lodges, or a little over two thousand Indians, drawing rations from 
the Government. The tribes represented are the Two Kettles, the Minnecon- 
jous, the Sans Arcs, and a few Blackfeet, all Sioux or Dakota tribes. Most 
of those here are friendly Indians, the hostiles having nearly all departed 
on their spring hunt. Of the four or five hundred lodges that encamped 
about the Agency when they were here, nearly all drew rations. The prin- 
cipal chiefs now here are Long Mandan, Four Bears, Burnt Face, Swan, and 
Sting Foot. 

The Agent at Cheyenne at present is Mr. T. M. Koues, of New York, 
who, however, is about to resign. This is perhaps the most difficult Agency 
to fill of any on the river. Mr. K. has administered the affairs of the post 
with firmness and strict fidelity to principle, and during his period of office 
has maintained unbroken relations of friendship and good-will between the 
Government and the Indians. He will be succeeded by Mr. H. W. Bing- 
ham, of Minnesota, a brother-in-law of Mr. Hinman, and a gentleman 
commended for the position by Bishop Whipple. 

On the morning after our arrival, some of the chiefs expressed a desire 
to meet us in council. The request was granted, and the meeting was held 
in an old dance-house outside the stockade. We had been told that a young 
and saucy hostile, known as Bull Eagle, had announced his intention to 
declare his mind to the pale-faces ; but no attention was paid to the threat. 
About fifty braves assembled. Burnt Face opened the discussion, after Mr. 
Welsh had spoken a few words. He had that morning been reconciled to 
his brother, with whom he had quarrelled. He confessed openly his fault, 
but said now his heart was good. He had removed the black paint (signify- 
ing distress) from his face, and his countenance was bright with the vermil- 
ion of gladness. He said that with the aid of his squaw he had built him 
a house, but he was destitute of everything to work with. After enumerating 
the usual wants, he said very sensibly that when men talked long they usually 
‘‘talked foolish,” and then sat down. When he had taken his seat, a young 
Indian, naked to the waist, glided into the circle, and bade our interpreter 
give place to a man of his own choosing. He then brought forward an 
attaché of the trading post, who speaks the Dakota language, and bade him 
sit with him on the ground, facing our party. This Indian, we were told, 
was Bull Eagle, and a very harmless-looking young fellow he appeared to 
be. His body was streaked with yellow ochre, signifying his disdain of the 
white man’s dress, and his freedom to act and speak as he pleased. He said 
the Great Sprrir was his father, and this (patting the ground) is my mother. 
‘I know nothing about any great father at Washington.” (To Mr. Welsh), 
‘“‘Have you come here to tell us lies?—I want an answer.” As no answer 
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was vouchsafed, Bull Eagle arose and proceeded with his showy declama- 
tion. He wanted General Stanley to take his white soldiers out of the 
country ; took Mr. Koues by the arm and bade him leave the Reservation. 
Approaching the Secretary of the Commission, he took up a sheet on which 
a few notes of his harangue were being kept, and stepping back to his place, 
tore it in pieces,saying he wanted no “es to be written! Bull Eagle’s speech 
and action, which were rather more impudent and absurd than violent, so 
disgusted the sensible men, even of his own tribe, that they withdrew one by 
one. When he had subsided, a noted warrior, belonging to the same band, 
administered a scathing rebuke, which was afterwards repeated when the 
conference adjourned and Bull Eagle had retired among his own fellows. 
He told him he was a hanger-on at the Agency and a man of no reputation 
in his band, and would not have been allowed to speak if his chiefs had 
been present. 

In the evening we were invited to the house of the Agency interpreter, 
where we met three of the principal men of the tribes living in this vicinity, 
viz. : Four Bears, a Two Kettle chief, whose band numbers forty-four lodges ; 
Swan, a chief of the Sans Arcs, and a man of much intelligence and influ- 
ence, and Chappelle, a leading half-breed. Nothing could have been better 
than the spirit exhibited by these earnest seekers aiter the light. Four Bears 
said they had been made ashamed that day by the conduct of a foolish 
young man. ‘They wished us to forget what had been done by him 
[shaking hands again]. ‘‘We have listened and waited for your coming, 
and our hearts were made glad when it was told us you were on your way. 
We think you wish us and our children to live, you have come so far to see 
us. Our wild brethren are against us, but we wish to keep your words and 
follow your advice.” The chief spoke with much fecling and earnestness 
some twenty minutes, asking for nothing unreasonable, and pleading for 
the instruction of his people in the ways of the industrious white men. He 
was followed by Swan, who expressed the deepest mortification at the occur- 
rences of the day. He said his people were like children, and it recalled 
his own early follies and his former way of life tosee them act so unwisely 
as they had done. ‘‘Once I thought I should never take the hand of the 
white man. I came to this Agency full of these bad thoughts. I think the 
GREAT SprriT must have put it into my heart to do differently—to lay aside 
my sharp weapons and to go unarmed, and try to live as the whites live. I 
am glad to see this white woman here to-night (Mrs. R.) ; it is a good sign, 
and through it I think my people will have what they need. My young 
men are looking to you—we are building houses and working the ground 
with our hands. We want ploughs, hoes, and cattle. My wild brethren 
are against us; they find fault with me; I can do nothing right for them. 
But in the fall I shall show them my house and fenced ground and other 
property. We want your help to cause more houses to be built, and more 
farms, with cattle and small stock, to be held by us, and we want schools 
and a church.” Chappelle said: ‘‘Whenever you wish for anything you 
pray to the Great Sprrit, and when we do the same we shall be like you. 
After the speeches Mr. Welsh explained our mission to them, receiving 
their unqualified and cordial assent to our plans for the enlightenment of their 
people, and in the general conversation that followed little else was talked 
about but the education and training of their young men, women, and 
children in Christian arts and religion. It was past midnight when the con- 
ference broke up. Before separating, a prayer was said, during which our 
three visitors sat with inclined head and reverent demeanor, and the hearty, 
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clinging grasp of the hand, and the prolonged, earnest look of satisfaction, 
as they passed one by one out of the door, showed how much they had 
been impressed by what they had heard. We are assured that before winter 
sets in upwards of one hundred houses will have been completed by Swan's 
and Four Bear’s bands, and by other friendlies in this vicinity. About 
two hundred acres have been planted this year, most of it by the Indians. 
Until within two or three years the Indians have received little or no instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 

The next day we started to return to the Fort, going down on the west 
or hostile side of the river. The Agent accompanied us, and when we 
arrived opposite the Fort, the site of Charlie Fisherman’s enterprise, we 
found Burnt Face and his people anxious to have a council with us, to 
efface yesterday’s bad impression. The planted fields in this locality look 
well, and in our conference with the chiefs and head men they expressed 
the same wish to ‘‘learn to live like white men,” that we had heard at all 
our stopping-places up and down the river. On our way from this settle- 
ment with the Agent, to examine some of the lands in the vicinity, we had a 
little ‘‘adventure.” A well-armed hostile rode up to us, and said a fight was 
going on at the Agency between the soldiers and Indians, and that a party 
(Mr. Hinman could not ascertain from the man whether of Indians or sol- 
diers) had been sent to bring us back. Other hostiles soon joined him, and 
their actions and answers were so unsatisfactory that it was deemed best to 
cross over to the Fort without delay. On going to the place where the boat 
is usually kept, we found that it had been taken over by our irrepressible 
young hero of yesterday’s council, Bull Eagle, who had not only left it on 
the other side, but had hidden the oars, as we soon learned by hallooing 
across. It looked very much like a hostile conspiracy against our party, and 
during the hour we remained on the bank, while the oars were being hunted 
up and the boat pulled over, we were, as Mr. Hinman informed us, ‘‘evi- 
dently under observation” from the dozen wild Indians assembled on the 
shore. We learned on reaching the Fort, that the story of the fight had 
originated in the wounding of a soldier by a young hostile, who had, for 
some cause not ascertained, shot him with an arrow and fled to the 
plains, and that hearing that threats had been made against a member of our 
party from the Agency, a detachment of soldiers had been sent down for 
our protection. We are again the guests of Gen. Stanley to-night, than 
whom the Indians, nor their friends under the peace-policy, have not a 
more consistent, courageous, or faithful helper and defender. 

McKay's Ranch (opposite Whetstone), Fume 12.—On our way down the 
river from Fort Sully we have stopped at this place, the ferry crossing for 
the Government post opposite, to confer with the Sub-Agent in charge of the 
property left there. This was formerly the Agency for Spotted Tail’s band 
of Upper Brulés, and when those Indians were removed three hundred 
miles to the westward, on White River, the post was nearly brokenup. The 
house in which we are stopping on this side belongs to Mr. Welsh. It was 
formerly a whiskey-shop of the worst class, and to break up the traffic 
clandestinely carried on when Spotted Tail’s Indians were on the opposite 
shore, Mr. W., on his first visit here, bought the proprietorship and destroyed 
the stock. It is now managed as a traveller's inn by a member of the 
Dakota Legislature, who, on Mr. Hinman’s arrival to-day, desired him to 
administer baptism to his little child, his wife’s first-born. McKay is nota 
religious man—indeed his past career has been marked by some of the 
wildest scenes that were ever associated with a frontiers-man’s life. But his 
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love of this little babe was very tender, and the scene when he knelt with it 
in his arms, in the rough log-cabin where the ceremony was performed, was 
very touching. Among the good promises made to us was, that this child 
should not hear another oath from his lips. 

Lerry-Landing, opposite the Ponka Agency, Fune r7.—Returning through 
Yankton Reservation and completing the business left unfinished at the 
Agency when we went above, we find ourselves on the afternoon of a blus- 
tering day about eighteen miles below our Mission-house (three miles be- 
low the Choteau station, which is at the lower end of the Reserve) and di- 
rectly opposite our work among the Ponkas, the scene of Rev. J. O. Dorsey 
and Mrs. Stanforth’s labors. The wind is blowing almost a gale, and the 
Missouri, which is at this point three-quarters of a mile wide, is very rough, 
and, as the ferryman informs us, dangerous tg cross in a small boat. We 
have made one attempt to pull over and been nearly swamped, from want of 
skill and nerve on the part of our steersman. We must wait until evening, 
when, according to the popular notion, the ‘‘wind will go down with the 
sun.” The little Mission-house, the home of Mr. Dorsey and his mother, 
made familiar to the readers of THE Spirir or Missrons by Mrs. Stanforth’s 
simple but stirring letters, is plainly in view from the wood-pile where we sit.. 
It is situated a mile back from the river, where the Agency buildings, sol- 
diers’ barracks, and trader’s store are standing, ‘‘all in a row,” fronting the 
stream. About the same distance beyond the Mission-house are the bluffs, 
which nearly enclose on three sides the few hundred acres of bottom land in 
which the house and Agency buildings are situated. On this level plain, 
which is nearly as barren of timber as the bluffs, are the planted fields of the 
Ponkas, and to the left of the Agency row, the cabins and tepees of the tribe, 
or that portion of them remaining here, braving the attacks of the hostile 
Sioux and the vicissitudes of hunger and destitution ever staring them in the 
face. ‘The Mission-house, solitary and alone on the prairie, is a small two- 
story cottonwood frame building, perfectly plain, painted white, without 
porch or front steps—only a common door in the pointed gable-end, with two 
windows on the first floor and three above. It is enclosed by a rough board 
fence ; its nearest neighbor is the saw-mill, a few rods this side in the direc- 
tion of the river, and between the saw-mill and the Ponka camp or village, 
flows Ponka Creek. Our recent -Missionary labors among these people, as 
related in Tue Spirir or Mrssrons, have invested each detail of this scene 
with interest, while occurrences only a few days old are heightening the al- 
most dramatic spell. Over those bluffs in the rear of the Mission-house, 
last Thursday, came a war party of Brulés from the head streams of the White 
River. They were first discovered by the female members of the Mission- 
house, who were alone and nearest the point at which the painted warriors 
debouched from the bluffs and formed a line of battle on the low hills. Mrs. 
S. and her assistant immediately ran out and rang the large bell of the Mis- 
sion, a signal agreed upon with the people at the Agency. This called out 
the guard, which has been stationed there since the last attack, and roused 
the Ponka camp and stopped the advance of the Sioux, who dismounted and 
stood beside their little ponies, casting dust into the air asa challenge. <A 
volley from the long-range needle-guns of the guard caused them to mount 
again in hot haste, and the Ponkas coming up armed and painted for battle, 
the foe was soon driven out of sight, but not before some lively skirmishing, 
in which the balls sang merrily around the Mission quarters, 
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PONKA MISSION AND AGENCY. 


The Ponkas are the remnant of an apparently once noble tribe, who were 
moved to this Reservation, from one of the States bordering on the Missis- 
sippi, about fourteen years ago. Since their removal, the lands which they 
occupy have been included in the territory set apart for the Sioux, and hence 
the repeated incursions of the wild Tetons, who claim that they have no right 
there, and make their presence on the soil the pretext for stealing their stock 
and occasionally taking a scalp. The Ponkas belong to the same family as 
the Omahas, and were once a part of that tribe. Disease, destitution, and 
the forays of the wild Sioux have reduced their numbers to seven hundred 
and thirty-three souls. Though a brave people and skilled in war, they long 
ago gave their promise to our Government not to take arms against the 
whites, and they have never Once broken their word, not even when our sol- 
diers and border settlers have committed outrages upon them and shed inno- 
cent blood in their camps. It has therefore not been necessary to propitiate 
these Indians by bountiful supplies of provisions, so the Government has not 
placed them on its ‘‘feeding-list.” Until the present Indian policy was estab- 
lished, the instruction in farming and other industrial pursuits'received by the 
Ponkas was similar to other favors and forms of justice dealt out to Indians. 
When Mr. Hinman went among them, three years ago, there was a Govern- 
ment school in operation, and some progress was being made by the tribe 
in cultivating the soil. They pleaded so hard for a Mission such as they 
had seen at Santee, that he sent his native assistant, Rev. Paul Mazakute, to 
preach the Gospel to them, which he did, through an interpreter. The 
next year their crops failed, and their annuities being less than twenty-three 
dollars to each individual, they were miserably poor and starving. In 1871; 
the Rev. J. O. Dorsey, deacon, a graduate of Alexandria Seminary, went 
to the Ponkas, and all alone began his work, studying meanwhile day and 
night to acquire their language, which is totally different from the Dakota. 
He was joined in November by his mother, whose womanly sympathy was 
aroused by the suffering condition of the tribe, and then commenced those 
earnest appeals from her pen—the touching narrative of her daily life among 
them—which have elicited such a noble response from families and indivi- 
duals all over the land. ‘The Government also has been moved to make an ad- 
ditional appropriation for them, through the individual effort of a member of the 
Indian Commission, and to order the issue of sufficient rations to keep them 
from starving thissummer, The Agent ofthe Ponkas, H. E. Gregory, isa nomi- 
nee of our Missionary Board, an active Churchman, and he has exerted him- 
self to extend the agricultural operations of the tribe ; larger fields have been 
well planted and cultivated by the Indians this season, which give promise 
now of an abundant crop.* Mr. Gregory is in ill-health and will retire from 
the Agency in two or three months, or as soon as a successor can be ap- 
pointed. 

Our party received a cordial welcome from the Ponkas, as well as from 
the Mission family, which has been enlarged by the addition of two female as- 
sistants, Mrs. Stanforth’s health having utterly broken down. Three intelligent 

: : . : 5 
and interesting children, adopted by Mr. D. and his mother, form also part 


* Since the abeve was written, it has been Gop’s good pleasure that this hope of an abund- 


ant harvest, in which the Ponkas were rejoicing, should ence again fail. A scourge of grasshop- - 


pers visited the Reservation in July, which nearly destroyed every green thing, and this was fol- 
lowed by another mysterious providence, a hail-storm of unprecedented violence, which has smit- 
ten the corn and other crops, and utterly destroyed what the grasshoppers had left. 
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of the household. Mr. Dorsey has made so much progress in the language 
that he is able to use it for colloquial purposes. He has obtained over five 
thousand words, and is anxious to introduce Ponka text-books for elemen- 
tary instruction in his schools, but which books will have to be composed 
and printed. Though it was near midsummer, and the little school-room 
(the largest, however, of the three rooms which form the ‘‘suite of apart- 
ments” on the first floor of the Mission-house) was very close, and furnished 
only with a few broken benches, the daily session was continued, with a 
regular attendance of nineteen men, twenty-four women and girls, and the 
same number of boys. There are on the lists twenty-eight men, twenty- 
nine females, principally girls, and thirty-four boys. The men have been 
studying English only one year, and are through the Primer, three of them 
reading in McGuffey’s Reader to 41st page. .A class of twelve boys read 
and spell with facility words of four letters, and some of them are well along 
in the First Reader. The boys count to one hundred, and begin to do sums 
in simple addition. The girls are nearly as well advanced, a class of eight 
spelling words in two syllables. All but two or three know the alphabet. 
Mr. Dorsey, with his other duties, does not find it incompatible with either 
his Missionary labors or his sense of propriety to teach the alphabet and other 
elementary studies to his patient and eager Indian pupils. ‘The girls are be- 
ing taught by Miss Baker. Mrs. Stanforth’s ministrations are mainly to the 
sick and destitute. Every day at noon, the aged and infirm receive from her 
kitchen a bowl of nourishing soup, and scrofulous patients are cared for, 
their sores washed, and clean garments issued to the needy. 

The most interesting event of our short stay at the Ponka Mission was 
the first public baptism in the tribe. The rite had been administered only 
once before, and on that occasion to a dying child. Now Mr. Dorsey had 
the great joy of announcing a class of twenty-nine adults and infants ready for 
admission into the Church, the first-fruits of his ministry among this people. 
As the men had expressed a dislike at receiving so holy an ordinance in the 
school-room, and were looking forward to the completion of the chapel, for 
which the contract had been let before we arrived, it was arranged that it 
should be administered in the open air, on the site of the proposed edifice. 
The foundation walls had been laid some time before, and at our request the 
Agent caused loose planks to be placed over them, and above this improvised 
floor a screen, erected to shield the party from the burning sun. A large 
cross was made and planted at the chancel end of the future chapel, and at 
three o’clock the ceremony took place in the presence of a goodly company 
of whites and Indians. Mr. Dorsey was assisted by Dr. Paddock and by the 
Revs. Messrs. Hinman and Cook, the latter gentleman joining us on the day 
after our arrival at the Mission. Hymns were sung in English and Dakota, 
and part of the baptismal office rendered in Ponka. Before the ceremony the 
candidates were interrogated by members of the Commission, and evinced a 
wonderfully clear apprehension of the nature and import of the holy ordinance. 
Each came with a clean garment furnished for the occasion, and throughout 
the Service manifested due decorum and a thoroughly appreciative interest. 
Few who were present will forget the scene of this first Ponka baptism. The 
number of adults baptized was seventeen, and of children twelve ; two adults, 
who had been baptized by a Romish priest in infancy, were received into the 
Church. The following list gives the Indian name of each, and the Chris- 
tian name given in baptism : 
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Persons baptized at Ponka Mission on Wednesday, June 19, 1872. 


White Swan, named Frank La Fleche; his wife, Mary E. La Fleche ; 


their daughter, Therese La Fleche. Paul De Lodge. Treads-on-two, Andrew 
Dyer. White Back, Jno. Kemble. Fast-litile-runner, Wm. Rumney; Wm. 
R.’s step-son, Allen Ruthven; his wife, Eloise Rumney; his daughter, 
Anna Rumney. Standing Fellow Hair, Chas. Hinks; his wife, Amelia 
Hinks. Razses-a-smoke, Mark Cleveland. Big Bear, Timothy Potter. 
Walking-together, Frederic U-ha-ma-ni. Wife of imterpreter, Margaret Le 
Clerc. Children of my interpreter : William Le Clerc; Logan Le Clerc ; 
Charles Leeds Le Clerc. Mew Moon, wife of Robert Primeau, or Big Elk, 
a chief, Fanny Primeau; her son, Antoine Primeau; her daughter, Mar- 
garet Primeau. Black Elk, John Nichols; his son, Edward Nichols. Marve, 
daughter of Lone Chief, Marig¢ Hall; her boy, James Hall; her girl, Emily 
Hall. Lucy Gayton. McClellan Gayton. Angelique Gayton. 

Received : 2, viz., Rosalie, wife of Jno. Nichols, and Mariette Primeau. 
They were baptized in infancy by a Romish priest. 

Recapitulation—Baptized, adults, 17; children, 12. Total, 29. Re- 
ceived, 2. 

Before leaving the Ponka Mission we held two councils with the chiefs 
and principal men. We found them divided into two parties, and separated 
in their choice of localities; the half-breeds and some of the under-chiefs 
and people of the full-bloods wishing to remain near the Agency, while the 
more influential native chiefs and their followers, living principally at their 
village nine miles below, near the confluence of the Niobrara with the Mis- 
souri, were desirous of abandoning the Reservation altogether and returning 
to their kindred tribe, the Omahas, in Nebraska. At the first council little 
was said of this plan, as both parties were present, and it would provoke dif- 
ferences. Antoine (‘‘the lone chief”) a graceful orator, and perhaps the 
wisest counsellor and best friend of our work in the tribe, and who is also 
the leader of the half-breed party, addressed us very eloquently. He was 
followed by Standing Buffalo, another leading chief; White Eagle, the head 
of the removalists and principal chief of the full-bloods; Standing Bear, 
the Smoke-maker, Black Crow, and others. It would cumber this report too 
much to present even an epitome of their speeches. A few of Antoine’s ex- 
pressions of welcome must suffice for an illustration of the friendly words 
spoken : 

‘“‘When I see you, my friends, Iam made wise and can look far ahead. 
When Mr. Hinman came to us, he brought the Great Sprrit to our hearts. 
I find to-day that you are stronger than all other friends sent to us by our 
great father. Do not lose heart—still strive for us. The sight of you 
raises our eyes—your presence makes us strong. What you have said. is the 
thing we want. The good and the wise raise up the poor. You brought 
our mother (Mrs. Stanforth) to us. We are glad to see her here to-day. 
We want our children made wise. We are the poorest tribe on this river. 
You have been up the country to make friends with the Dakotas; but you 
see what a people they are ; how they have stolen our horses. I do not know 
whether you believe what they say or not. They are provided for by our 
great father. Now, will you say when you reach Washington that we are 
justly dealt with?” 

At an evening conference held in the Mission-house, White Eagle and 
others of his party spoke unreservedly on the subject of our Church work 
in this tribe, acknowledging that their only hope was in this direction. It 
was midnight, again, when the council broke up, and then it came out that 
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most of our visitors had not tasted food since the morning. Some crackers 
that were set before them were greedily devoured. Several of the party pre- 
ferred to remain all night on the bare floors of the school-room, without 
blankets, to venturing abroad without arms—such is the continual alarm in- 
spired by the attacks of the Sioux. One of the arguments used by these 
men to induce us to interfere for their protection was, that they could not 
heed the religious instruction of their teachers while their hearts were full of 
bad thoughts, in daily anticipation of visits from their hated enemies. It 
was not right, they said, to go to Gon’s house with arms in their hands. 

Nobrara Rwer, Fune 20.—We \eft Ponka Mission and Agency this morn- 
ing, and rode down along the Missouri nine miles to the banks of this stream, 
where about one-half the tribe of Ponkas have their homes in summer, and 
cultivate the soil. Here are about twenty cabins and a commodious and 
comfortable dirt lodge used for council purposes. White Eagle and his 
fellow-chiefs were here, and before leaving the Reservation and taking the 
road across the river to the Santee Reservation, we had a final conference 
about our proposed school-house at this point. We found them much de- 
pressed by the recent incursions of the wild Tetons, and by the sad prospect for 
their support until their corn ripens. They showed us their root-houses— 
pits dug in the earth and lined with braided corn-husks—from which they had 
scraped up all but a few handfuls of corn, and these alone stood between 
them and absolute destitution. They met us in the dirt lodge (which they 
said we might use temporarily asa school-house if we thought proper) and re- 
cited the sad story of their sufferings. ‘They were anxious to remove from the 
Reservation. It was settled that Mr. Welsh should meet their chiefs at the 
Omaha Agency during the coming week, and ascertain if it was practicable 
for the Ponkas to rejoin their brethren there. Failing in this, we would 
plead with their great Father at Washington to furnish them food and pro- 
tection. This gave them fresh hope and courage, and the young men set to 
work with alacrity to aid us in crossing the Niobrara, or Running Water. 
- This stream forms the southern boundary not alone of the Ponka Reservation 
but of the whole territory set apart for the Dakota tribes, and gives its name to 
the district set off by our Church as an Episcopal Jurisdiction under Bishop 
Clarkson. It is dangerous fording it at times, on account of the current and 
the shifting quicksands; but our party crossed without difficulty, and bidding 
good-by to the land of the Dakotas took up its line of march in Nebraska for 
the Santee Mission. 

[Norr.—The meeting arranged for the Ponka chiefs and Mr. Welsh, at 
the Omaha Agency, was subsequently held, but did not result favorably for 
the hopes of the removalists. Gen. Sheridan, who sympathizes with the condi- 
tion of the Ponkas, has promised that they shall be more adequately protected 
against the Sioux, and the U. S. Indian Commissioner has authorized rations 
to be issued in sufficient quantities to keep the Ponkas from actual suffering 
until Congress meets and can take action in their case. ] 


SANTEE MISSION. 

The road from the Niobrara enters the Santeé Reservation a few miles from 

the crossing just described, and runs along the Missouri bottom, once or 
twice ascending the hills where the bluffs impinge on the river, until it 
reaches the Agency, about twelve miles below. We find, wherever the 
soil will admit of it, the farms of Christian Indians laid out, decent log-cabins 
erected, good fences built, and fields well cultivated. The land is taken up 
in eighty-acre lots, the body of arable land on the Reservation not being suf- 
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ficient to allow of a partition in quarter sections to all the tribe, nor indeed 
is the Agent authorized to issue certificates for larger allotments. This is a 
hardship which will be seriously felt as the tribe increases in number, which 
it is now doing. And it has been one cause of the abandonment of the Re- 
servation by a party of spirited Christian men, who, taking their families with 
them and renouncing their tribal rights and relations, have gone out upon 
the Sioux River, and entered farms of one hundred and sixty acres each, avow- 
ing their intention of becoming citizens. Mr. Hinman’s congregation, the 
once savage Santees, whom in the providence of Gop he has led out of a 
bondage and exile the strong features of which recal some of the scenes in 
Israel’s first captivity, are now dispersed and settled throughout the Reserva- 
tion, in comfortable homes, with scarce a trace of their former wild habits 
remaining. Nota tepee nor a blanket Indian have we seen since we crossed 
the Running Water. We have left barbarism behind us and have come into 
a community which for industry, morality, and consistent Christian conduct 
will compare favorably with any parish of the same size in the United States 
or elsewhere. When it is remembered that ten years ago these Indians were 
outcasts on the frontiers of Minnesota, and that for four years afterwards, 
while our Missionary was among them, nothing was done by the Government 
for their relief or preservation, but much, it would seem, for their extinction, 
it ought not to appear to any practical man a very difficult task to rescue 
other tribes more favorably situated. 

In the fields and doorways as we pass along, Indian women, dressed in 
the working attire of their civilized sisters, look out from their domestic em- 
ployment, and men in citizens’ clothes stop amid their labors to exchange a 
friendly greeting with their pastor. The children are clad like our own, and 
quite as cleanly as the boys and girls of our own working-classes. Once we 
met a party of field laborers, coming in, perhaps, for their noonday meal 
(these Indians having attained the state of the white workman as depicted by 
Little Pheasant), and enjoying a ride on a hay-rick behind an ox-team, 
They were laughing and singing, while one of the number marched along on 
foot, guiding the oxen by word of command to ‘‘gee” and ‘‘haw,” delivered 
in good Saxon, only without the too common Saxon expletive. 

Our Mission buildings at Santee stand a mile back from the river, on a 
bench of land just under the bluffs, which here lose their bold outlines and 
recede into rolling prairie. The cottonwoods that line the shore shut out the 
view of the Mission from the river, except at a point where the whirlwind of 
1870, which carried away the first structure, crashed through the timber, cut- 
ting a broad track to the water's edge. The new group of buildings excel the 
first in beauty and appropriateness, and there are few Mission establishments 
in America that vie with ours at Santee in good taste, harmony of design, and 
in Churchly effect. Approaching it from the direction of Springfield, a town 
lying on the opposite shore about three miles above, the Santee Mission pre- 
sents the appearance of an English rural deanery, its pointed roofs and 
Gothic spires and its warm colors contrasting very pleasantly with the undu- 
lating landscape in its sober hues of summer, and displaying exquisite sym- 
metry of outline and admirably proportioned parts. The building consists 
of a chapel, with deep chancel, and spire and baptistery adjoining, on the 
south ; on the north side the Mission-house proper, with school-house 20 by 
45 ft., or nearly as large as the chapel, and a tower finishing off this end. 
There are twelve sleeping apartments in the building, and the kitchen and 
laundry on the first floor are roomy and convenient. The Mission-grounds 
embrace eighty acres, well fenced and kept in good condition by the Indian 
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hired help. There is a garden of*ten acres and a wheat field of twenty-five 
acres, and all the crops look well. We were not surprised that the Santees 
are proud of their Mission establishment, or that the wild Indians coming 
down from Cheyenne are deeply impressed by what they see here. Indians 
are natural lovers of the beautiful, and are not insensible to the quiet dignity 
and grace with which the Church sits enshrined in this lovely spot. 

Of Mr. Hinman’s work here, little more need be said than that, to the 
human eye, it stands complete, like a well-tilled field of corn ripening for the 
harvest. His congregation are scattered throughout their Reservation, and 
schools can no longer be maintained for the children at this or any other 
single point, on account of the distances which intervene. Small school- 
houses will have to be built, at two or three different localities, in the erection 
and maintenance of which the Indians will ere long be able to take a part. 
The work of the Church among the scattered families is carried on during 
week-days by a band of native Catechists. On Sundays the people come 
from every direction, on foot and in wagons, to attend the four Services held in 
the chapel. The Mothers’ Meeting and other week-day Services are also well 
attended. Of the nine hundred Santees gathered on this Reservation, three 
hundred are communicants of the Church. In their preparation to’ receive 
Holy Communion, the Indians, Mr. Hinman says, are very conscientious 
and thorough. On the Sunday following our arrival the chapel was thronged. 
In accordance with their custom, the men sit apart from the women, the latter 
usually occupying the front slips. Many came afier the seats were filled, and 
quietly crouched on the floor around the chancel steps. The choristers oc- 
cupy stalls, and the cabinet organ is played by Mrs. Hinman, or one of the 
Sisters attached to the Mission, who leadsthe singing. The heartiness and 
fervor with which the songs of Zion are sung in this Indian chapel, the whole 
congregation joining, are rarely witnessed among our own people. We only 
hear the like at our Missionary meetings when all hearts are aglow. Mr. 
Hinman is assisted in his ministerial labors by Rev. Paul Mazakute, native 
Presbyter, and Rev. Christian Taopi and Rev. Luke C. Walker, native 
Deacons. Neither Paul nor Taopi, however, are capable of performing daily 
active service, both being in the last stages of consumption. Taopi was 
formerly a brave, who distinguished himself in the wars between the Santees 
and Chippewas in old times, With the same burning ardor and zeal, he has 
given his life, since his ordination, to the conversion of his people. ‘‘If ever 
there was a saint,” said Mr. Hinman, as we stood around the invalid’s chair, 
‘«this man is one;” and the impression made upon us by the spiritualized 
and patient look and demeanor of the sufferer seemed to confirm his words. 
Paul is another miracle of grace, a man whose life is devoted to his ministry 
among his brethren. His home is on the Basille, a small stream flowing 
through the Reservation and emptying into the Missouri, A number of the 
Santees have taken up farms on this stream, and Paul is endeavoring to pro- 
vide a refuge for his children among them. We visited his place and found 
him living in a tepee. A few yards distant isa rude shelter made of boughs 
placed on upright sticks. Here, every Sunday, he gathers the people in the 
valley and holds the Church Service. A frame chapel is being erected not far 
from the spot; and it is very desirable, also, that a cabin, which has been 
commenced by his people for Paul, should be completed before winter. He 
cannot last many months, and it would be a reproach to our Church to suf 
fer this most estimable member of her Clergy, who has, under Mr, Hinman, 
carried the Gospel to the tribes in which our Mission work is now so sue- 
cessful, to close his days in utter destitution and without a home or fit shel- 
ter for his family. 
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Among the most affecting incidents of our visit was the eagerness of 
these Indians, once so cruelly wronged by our race, to testify the love and 
gratitude with which their hearts are filled towards Christian white men for their 
rescue from the savage and heathen state. The Catechists came in a body with 
young Wapashaw, the son of the head chief, as their leader, and made a most 
touching address. The men lingered in the chapel after the Services, to 
shake hands with us, and in the afternoon we gave audience to the chiefs and 
other head men. ‘There sat Wapashaw, the man once renowned as the most 
daring and reckless of the Santee warriors—an hereditary chief, who is still 
remembered in Minnesota for his fierce and sanguinary character—now a 
devoted, humble follower of our Blessed Lorp, whose daily life and con- 
versation show a mind and heart wholly changed. He is full of zeal for the 
Church, and for the extension of the knowledge of Curist among his red 
brethren. He is a man of marked ability and eloquence, and his speech was 
replete with expressions of gratitude for what had been done for his tribe. 
He had only words of love and kindness for our people, never once admit- 
ting or adverting to the wrongs practised by our Government upon his nation, 
but charging all the faults of the past upon their own obstinacy and perverse- 
ness. - The wickedness of officials, and the hatred and injustice dealt out to 
his race by white men, were all forgotten in the joy and gratitude that filled 
his heart for the blessings of the light to which they had been admitted. All 
the Santee chiefs are communicants of the Church. 

The Visiting Committee resolved, before leaving Santee, to appeal to the 
Church for funds to open a training-school at this point for Indian youth of 
both sexes, to be gathered from the Santees, the Yanktons, and other tribes 
of the Sioux, as well as from the Ponkas. They have been strongly im- 
pressed with the need of such a school, to educate the foremost scholars of 
the several Mission-schools, and others who offer themselves, for the work of 
teachers and hospital attendants among their own people, and to provide for 
a native Ministry. A large class could be formed at once, and the Santee 
Mission would be a most appropriate field in which to commence such a 
work, So important is the plan of such a school regarded by a layman con- 
nected with the Commission, that he has pledged five thousand dollars 
towards it, provided the balance can be secured. A Philadelphia firm has 
pledged one thousand dollars. About twelve thousand dollars more are 
needed. 

On board Steamer Western, Missouri River, Fune 24.—Our visit to our 
Indian tribes on the Missouri is ended. There still remain, of the Dakotas, 
two tribes to be seen—the Ogalallas, about twenty-five hundred, under Red 
Cloud, and about the same number of Upper Brulés under Spotted Tail, both 
located in the western part of Dakota and Nebraska. Their Agencies are 
not yet established permanently by the Government, and it has been decided 
not to visit them until their homes have been assigned to them. There has 
been an unfortunate blunder in regard to the lands they are to occupy, which 
the Government is now rectifying. When they are permanently settled, 
which will probably be this fall, we propose to open schools among them 
both of these leading chiefs having asked for schools and churches. ” There 
is also the tribe of Shoshones and Bannocks, in Wyoming Territory, a poor 
and friendless people, like the Ponkas, for whose training and spiritual over- 
sight the Church has undertaken to provide, and whose Agent, the nominee 
of one of our Missionary bodies, has written to us earnest letters begging 
our help. A visit to these must also be deferred until later in the year, or 
perhaps the coming spring. We have still two Missions of the Church to 
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see—the one among the Chippewas in Minnesota, and the last, and oldest 
of our Indian Missions—about the oldest Episcopal Mission in America~— 
among the Oneidas at Green Bay, Wisconsin. At Sioux City, whither our 
party is now bound, we are to separate; Mr. Welsh, accompanied by Mrs. 
Rumney, going to the Omaha Agency, to meet the Ponka chiefs by appoint- 
ment, and Rev Dr. Paddock and the Secretary going to Minnesota. When 
we left Santee this morning, to take the stage at Springfield, we were so for- 
tunate as to descry a steamer in the distance descending the river. As these 
boats will stop for passengers, an exciting race began for the nearest point on 
the river shore. By furious driving the spot was reached just as the boat 
swung around the bend above us. We were taken on board, and so a long 
and fatiguing ride by stage is avoided. It is expected that we shall reach 
Sioux City to-night, 

Oak Lake City, Minnesota, Fune 29.—Vhe little group of rough unfin- 
ished frames of houses, some of them roofed with canvas, where we are 
stopping to-night, is a station on the Northern Pacific Railroad, about thirty 
miles from its present western terminus on the Red River of the North. It 
is a railroad town in more senses than one, having been built at what is 
called ‘‘ railroad speed,” to catch the transient business of the road, which is 
pushing forward with vigor and will soon enter Dakota. It takes the traveller 
only one day now to cross Minnesota from Duluth (on Lake Superior, the 
eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad) to the Red River, the 
western boundary of the State. We came to Duluth by way of Faribault and 
St. Paul, stopping a day at the seat of our Episcopate in this noble State, to 
endeavor to prevail upon its beloved Bishop to accompany us to the Mission 
which he founded and has fostered at White Earth. But his health and 
labors would not permit, though he ardently desired to go. The Rev. D. 
R. Knickerbacker, Rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, very kindly 
consented to make one of our party, and we were also joined at St. Paul by 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, Vicar of Whittle-le-Woods Parish, near Manchester, Eng- 
land, who is visiting our Western institutions. The point we have reached 
to-night is only twenty-three miles south of our Mission at White Earth Re- 
servation. We find the white settlers in this region in no very amiable mood 
towards the Indians, on account of several murders committed within the 
past few months by members of bands of Chippewas living along the lakes 
to the eastward of the Reservation, and near the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi. The murderers (who are believed to be in custody) are the roving 
vagabonds belonging to that class which furnishes most of \the travellers by 
rail in the Great West their impressions concerning the Indian tribes, and 
from which class about as correct ideas of the average wild inhabitants of 
the Plains can be derived as could be formed of cur own race by inter- 
course with the poor wretches who people the slums of our large cities. In 
the inn where we are stopping’we meet honest, intelligent settlers, and 
laboring men having farms or doing business in this vicinity. They all 
speak in the highest terms of Rev. Mr. Johnson (Enmegahbowh), our native 
Chippewa Presbyter, and also of the work he is doing, for they frequently 
see him here; but they shake their heads incredulously at every suggestion 
that a similar work is possible among the Pillager and other bands of the 
Chippewas, not knowing that Enmegahbowh’s people were once among the 
most warlike and sanguinary of the Chippewa nation. ‘To-morrow is Sun- 
day, and we are anxious after supper to press on and finish our journey ; 
but the night has set in rainy and dark, and we shall hardly be able to find a 
team and driver. Reluctantly we consent to wait until the morning and take 
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a daylight start. Mr. Knickerbacker, following the custom of his Bishop, 
asks if it will be agreeable to the company present to have the Evening 
Prayer of the Church before we retire to rest. It is a rough and motley com- 
pany, but there are warm hearts beating under these coarse flannel shirts, 
and all seem well pleased to join us. So our three Clergymen take the Ser- 
vice between them, and we have Prayers in this main room, and a short ex- 
position of a text from the Holy Scriptures. 


WHITE EARTH MISSION. 


Thirty-six square miles of as beautifully diversified country as can be 
found in the Northwest constitute the Reservation set apart in this portion 
of Minnesota for the Chippewas. It isa region of lakes and pine forests, 
and has been for generations the favorite haunts of this people. Will they 
be allowed to retain it? Its southern boundary is within nine miles of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which a few miles beyond Oak Lake City will 
have a branch running north to Pembina. ‘The railroad grants for this road 
cover a portion of the western borders of the Reservation, and greedy eyes 
are fixed already upon other sections, and we hear at the Agency that com- 
binations have been formed to induce the Chippewas to release a strip of their 
beautiful country Among other expedients resorted to by a certain class of 
white men, is intermarriage (so called) with the Chippewa women, with a 
view to get possession of farms. It is needless to say that our Missionary and 
his people have set their faces firmly against this practice, and it is only among 
those not yet brought under the influence of the Church that it exists. 

The Agent at White Earth is Major E. P. Smith, a very courteous and 
kindly disposed gentleman, who was nominated for the position by the Con- 
gregationalists. This denomination have had Missionaries and schools 
among the Chippewas for many years. ‘Their efforts now appear to be con- 
fined chiefly to educational work among them. ‘There is no chapel, nor is 
there a regular religious Service maintained on the Reservation by this so- 
ciety, nor by any other religious body but our own. ‘The Agent has a train- 
ing-school for children above twelve or fourteen, and a Sunday-school. The 
training-school is supported by Government moneys, an appropriation of 
$5,000 having been made in 1870 to carry it on. It is very gratifying to the 
members of the Visiting Committee to be able to state that Major Smith and 
his assistants have shown a willingness to assist our Missionary in many ways, 
and that they hold him and his work in high esteem. They testify to it as 
genuine, and successful beyond any similar work undertaken among this 
people. Indeed, far and wide, there is but one opinion concerning the re- 
sults which, under Gop, have attended Enmegahbowh’s labors. They are, as 
old ex-agents and traders who have spent their lives among the Northwestern 
tribes declare, simply wonderful. 

We reached the Church’s Mission while the bell was ringing for Morning 
Service. Far back on the road we had overtaken groups of Indians, some 
in wagons, but most of them on foot, hastening to church. Cabins along 
the road were closed up, not a soul about—all had gone up to the Lorp’s 
House. The Mission chapel stands on a wooded knoll, overlooking a small 
lake. It isa neat structure of pine, sheathed within and painted brown 
without. Its dimensions are about 20 by 40 ; the interior is plain, almost to 
baldness. The chancel is without furniture, excepting the altar,a rude lectern, 
anda common chair. It is simply a raised platform, separated from the 
congregation by a common rail. The floor is covered with neat mats, made 
of rushes by the Indian women. The altar is covered with a cloth presented 
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by Dr. Breck’s former congregation in Cleveland. The space for the chancel 
window is concealed by white sheeting, the stained-glass window promised 
long ago not having been furnished. Thé walls and roof and pine seats, as 
well as the chancel, sadly need coloring or staining. But there are many 
wants connected with our Missionary work here, and these must form the 
subject of earnest appeals to the loving women and faithful laymen of the 
Church. * 

We found a congregation of about one hundred and fifty men, women, 
and children, as many as the place would hold, assembled in this humble 
chapel when we arrived. As at Santee and other Indian Mission chapels, 
the women sit apart ; the chiefs also occupy seats together about half way 
between the door and chancel. The singing was partly in English and partly 
in Ojibway (Chippewa), the ladies from the Agency and one or two male as- 
sistants furnishing the music in our own tongue on this occasion. <A 
daughter of our Missionary plays the melodeon. The wardrobe of our In- 
dian Presbyter furnished but one surplice and stole, and these were worn by 
Rey. Dr. Paddock, who preached the morning discourse. The full Church 
Service is not used, on account of the inability of but very few members of 
the congregation to read their written language. Thesame remark will apply 
to.our Services among the Dakota Indians and their language. But nearly 
all joined audibly and devoutly, on their knees, in the liturgical responses, 
and afterwards in the hymns, which were sung with thrilling fervor. We had 
““ Nearer, my Gop, to Thee” (translated into Ojibway by our Missionary), and 
the dear old hymn of Bishop Heber, the Church’s battle-song for Mission- 
ary conquest. We had sung it the Sunday before at Santee, and caught new 
inspiration from the scene before us, as these Christian Indians united with us 
in the familiar lines, 


*¢ Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high,”’— 


and now we were joined by our red brethren of the Ojibway nation, singing 
in their own tongue, with fervent spirit and joyful understanding, the same 
precious words. After the sermon and benediction, the congregation were 
addressed by members of the visiting delegation. 

The Chippewas are classified, according to their location, as the Chippewas 
of the Mississippi and the Chippewas of Lake Superior, and number, it is sup- 
posed, about ten thousand. ‘These are exclusive of the tribes in British 
America, among whom the English Church has long been carrying on a 
quiet but successful work. The Indians at present on this Reservation 
number about eight hundred, over one-half of whom are under the influence 
of our Mission. The number of communicants reported by Mr. Johnson 
(Enmegahbowh) is not far from two hundred. Those Indians not yet 
reached by our Mission, most of them having arrived on the Reservation dur- 
ing the past summer, are the Otter Tai’ band, about three hundred souls, and 
between eighty and one hundred of the Gull Lake and Mille Lac bands. 
The remainder of the bands just named, about one thousand souls, are ex- 
pected this fall or next spring, with three hundred from Sandy Lake and four 


* The chapel at White Earth is now out of debt, and was consecrated on the 8th of August, 
with most impressive and interesting exercises, by Bishop Whipple, assisted by a number of cleri- 
cal friends of the Mission. A full account, prepared by the Bishop’s hand, is furnished in the 
present number of Tue Spirit or Missrons. It has been decided to enlarge the chapel, and in- 
deed to extend the whole sphere of Missionary operations in this quarter, Never were the offer- 
ings of pious Churchmen so much needed for this work as now. 
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hundred from Oak Point. It is the interest of the Government, as well as 
of the Indians themselves, that all the Mississippi bands should be gathered 
on this Reservation, and to this end the efforts of the Interior Department 
are now being directed. Unless the schemes that are being formed to dis- 
possess the Chippewas of part of the White Earth tract shall be successful, 
there will be land enough to give each Indian a good farm. It is estimated 
that fully one-third of the area of the Reserve is taken up by the numerous 
Jakes that diversify its surface. About one hundred miles north of the 
Agency is another tribe of Chippewas, gathered on a Reservation lying 
along the shores of Red Lake. ‘There are probably one thousand of these 
Red Lake Indians, and year after year they have sent down supplicating 
appeals to Bishop Whipple and our Missionary at White Earth to come 
among them and establish our Church and open schools for their children. 
The Congregationalists have hada teacher among them, and the Romanists 
began a Mission at Red Lake; but with singular unanimity and persistent 
earnestness, these Red Lake Indians have for seven or eight summers sent 
delegations down asking that ‘‘ Bishop Whipple’s Church” and Missionaries 
besent among them. The name of Minnesota’s noble Bishop and hissaintly 
presence are known and reverenced throughout these northern tribes. It 
would be the crowning glory of his work in this region to extend the Church 
among them, and if the hands of the Commission are upheld, neither the 
*‘Red Lakers” nor any other tribe of Chippewas will send another appeal 
for the Church in vain. 

In an open Conference the next morning with the chiefs and leading 
men of the tribe about the Mission, they were very outspoken concerning 
their secular as well as their spiritual needs. A sad calamity has befallen 
them—for in their utter dependence on their little farms it cannot be hu- 
manly considered in any other light ; a plague of grasshoppers came in the 
early part of June, and their crops, which were very promising up to. that 
time, have been totally destroyed. These Indians, with the assistance ren- 
dered by some friends in the East, supplementing the Government aid 
extended to them, have built, since 1870, thirty log-cabins, and broken and 
planted about two hundred acres of ground. We saw their cabins and 
little four and five acre farms to-day, and commended them for the neatness. 
and thrift exhibited in those houses we visited. In one cabin we found a. 
sewing-machine, and in another a woman and her mother were knitting. 
One house had a little bed-room partitioned off. These are the dawnings: 
of civilization, Only three years ago most of these Indians were in their 
blankets, and living in birch-bark wigwams. Now they are clothed like 
white men, and Jearning to live as we live. The Agent and his assistants 
are active in promoting their instruction. The mills on the Reservation are 
run by full-blooded Chippewas, under the general oversight of the Govern- 
ment miller, and they have even mastered the intricacies of the steam- 
engine, and can be relied upon as watchful and intelligent engineers. The 
carpenter and blacksmith have each two or three apprentices, of whose stead- 
iness, cleverness, and progress they speak in the highest terms. The de- 
struction of the crops on the Reservation has thrown a dark shadow over 
the affairs of the tribe, and in speaking of their material prospects the 
chiefs to-day seemed greatly depressed. Unless Government aid is afforded 
them, there will be great suffering during the coming winter. ‘ihe whole 
tribe will be totally dependent on their success in trapping and fishing, and 
on the wild rice which they can gather from the margins of lakes off their- 
Reservation. 
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' It was very cheering to hear from men in the condition of these new 
disciples of our faith, whose future is one of inevitable suffering, and possi- 
bly one of starvation, in the terrible winter of this clime now before them, 
such words as the following, spoken by White Fisher : ‘ 

‘““We know that you are doing all that you can for us, and that our 
great Father in Washington will be asked by our Agent and by the Church 
to help us. We are happy when we think of this, and the thought that you 
will carry our words back fills our hearts with hope. We do not think we 
can ever go back to our former ways. We are very sad when our brethren 
[from Red Lake and elsewhere] send us messengers asking for Missionaries, 
and we have no promises to send them that Missionaries will go among 
them. Our Bishop has promised us, but we fear he cannot do as he would 
like. We are very thankful for what he has done. We have held Councils 
to help our brethren, and have sent our best man to Leech Lake to hear 
their wishes. They have sent word by him that they mean what they say, 
and have not made idle promises to us. We are firm in our faith and anx- 
ious to prove our zeal.” 

Min-o- ge-zhick : Gop is moving in our hearts. Our thoughts and feel- 
ings and wishes are not from the surface—they are from our hearts. We 
know that the way in which we are walking is right. We have commenced 
in earnest, and when we fail we do not mean to be disheartened. What the 
chiefs have said, I think, is true. We are not discouraged when affairs go 
wrong with us with our Agent; it only makes us more strong to look to 
Gop and to ask His blessing. The improvements you see about you 
here are our own work. We have been here over four years. If we could 
have had cattle and other help, our young men would have been able to do 
more. 

As the chiefs and other leading men have asked us for separate schools 
for their young children, it is proposed to reopen the Mission school, and to 
strengthen and enlarge a school carried on under the auspices of the Mission 
about four miles from this station by an educated half-breed lady. <A 
young and highly intelligent and exemplary young man, a full-blooded 
Chippewa, whose baptismal name is Francis Vinton, and who is warmly 
commended by our Missionary for his zeal and piety, and by the Agent for 
his fidelity and natural ability, has been appointed a catechist and teacher. 
His Indian name is Crow Feather, and he is twenty-five years of age. 


| Norr.—Bishop Whipple has since designated this young man, and one 
other, as suitable candidates for scholarship at Faribault. Who will help us 
provide for the education of these young men ? | 


On the afternoon of this day we were waited upon by the head chief of 
the Otter Tail band, recently arrived on the Reservation, and living 1n their 
birch-bark wigwams about eight miles from the Mission. He had heard of 
our arrival, and forthwith came over to see us with two of his fellow-chiefs. 
He is an old man, said to be very sagacious ; but he and his people are very 
poor. Though probably dressed in his best, he had only an old military 
coat and tattered pair of leggings on his person. We expected, of course, a 
petition for food and clothing. But here is the old man’s speech entire : 

O-gah-ba-ge-zhick : What I have to say I have well pondered over. I 
have thought over it since last winter. I am not a man of many words, and 
will come at once to what I have to say. I have long been anxious to follow 
the path of these men [Enmegahbowh’s people]. I have been interrupted ; 
once by the death of my son, who was killed by a white man. 1 kept my 
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feelings down [clasping his arms over his chest]. I wanted to see the 
Bishop then. 

I heard that some good white men were coming to visit this people. I 
thought I must see them for my people. I lost a son once before. He was 
lynched by the whites. I have come to you to set my heart right. I know 
you pity us, because I see your works amongst this people. Now if you can 
make our hearts lighter, we will arise and follow them. 

We are very glad to be permitted to come to this Reservation. These 
brethren are kind to us. I used to live at Otter Tail, but the whites crowded 
upon us—there was no room for me. I shook hands with the whites and left 
the place. I always shake hands with the whites—ask any of your brethren. 
I have tried to befriend them. Some of our band have gone to Leech Lake ; 
the greater part have come here. It is my wish to live near this people ; but 
not too close now. I wish to keep my young men away from them until 
they become like them. I would like to select a home on the other side of 
White Earth Lake, near enough to attend church and receive instruction. 
It is the desire of our hearts to become Christians. We feel that it must be 
so; and not only ourselves, but others of our bands are travelling this way. 
Will it be impossible now to send us a Missionary? I have done. 

The chief was promised that a teacher should be provided for his tribe as 
soon as a qualified person could be found. Mr. Johnson (Enmegahbowh) 
will doubtless be authorized this fall to go to Canada in quest of one or more 
Catechists from among the native Chippewa teachers educated by the Church 
of England. Until a suitable assistant can be found, young Vinton, who is 
studying hard to qualify himself, will aid our Missionary in his Sunday and 
week-day Services. The weekly routine of instruction and Services at the 
White Earth Mission is as follows: Sunday, Morning and Evening Prayer 
and catechising. Monday, 5 P.m., baptism class ; 7 p.m., Woman’s Meeting. 
Tuesday evening, chiefs meet. Wednesday evening, Sewing Society. 
Thursday evening, Prayers. Friday evening, Service, and meeting of chiefs 
and men. Saturday evening, singing class). Enmegahbowh says that if from 
any cause he does not attend either of these meetings at the chapel, at the 
hour designated, he is sharply reminded of his shortcoming by the chapel 
bell being rung until he makes his appearance. This is probably the only 
parish in the land where the congregation ring the bell to call the Clergyman 
to Prayers. Our Missionary is living in a comfortable frame-house, which 
only requires enlarging to be well suited to his needs. His faithful wife and 
daughters keep house in Christian style, and are very attentive and con- 
siderate for the comfort of their guests. Two of the daughters have attended 
the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Academy, and have only been withdrawn for lack 
of means in the hands of their father to complete their education. He is 
very anxious to have them educated, and they will be invaluable aids in his 
work if this can be accomplished. Mr. Johnson is desirous to send them to 
St. Mary’s School, Faribault. 

On the morning of our departure from White Earth Mission, the Holy 
Communion was administered, in accordance with our desire, notice having 
been given at Morning Prayer on Sunday. Fifty male and female communi- 
cants knelt with us at the Lorp’s Table. At the offertory each person present 
rose, as is their custom, and going forward deposited his offering in the plate, 
which was placed on the chancel rail. Those who had no money brought 
little birch vessels, called mokuks, filled with maple sugar. One chief, who 
had nothing else, laid his stone pipe on the rail, first asking permission in a 
whisper of the Missionary. Looking out of the windows we could see the 
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little fields of these people stripped bare of vegetable life; but here they 
were giving their all—literally every penny they possessed at the time—as an 
offering to Gop. The amount contributed by our Chippewa brethren was 
twenty-one dollars. It was increased to twenty-five dollars by members of 
our party, and sent to Bishop Whipple to aid Diocesan Missions in the 
State of Minnesota. The thoroughness with which these humble disciples 
divested themselves of their little worldly all, is shown in an incident which 
occurred after the Service. One of our party bought a few mokuks of sugar 
of a poor woman at the door, paying her three twenty-five cent stamps. 
Shortly after, while he was conversing with his white brethren at the chancel 
rail, a sum of money was handed to our Missionary to be laid on the plate, 
and, on opening it, the purchaser of the mokuks recognized the money he 
had paid at the door a few minutes previous. Our English brother could 
scarcely repress his emotions at the fervent devotions and simple faith of these 
poor children ofthe forest. When we parted with them at the door of the 
chapel, our delegation to go to their comfortable Eastern homes in the abodes 
of plenty and Christian civilization, and these to their empty cabins and 
desolate fields, the sad, but calm, trustful countenances of our red brethren, 
and the warm pressure of the hand, were tokens of Christian faith and fellow- 
ship long to be remembered. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin, Sunday, Fuly 7.—From White Earth by rail.to 
Duluth, parting company with our friends Messrs. Fowler and Knicker- 
backer on the way, and from Duluth by Lake Superior steamer to Mar- 
quette, and thence to this place, has consumed the remainder of the week, 
which we began with an enforced journey on the Lorp’s Day. And now we 
must take another short one, thanks to the tardiness of the Lake steamer, or 
disappoint our friends of the Oneida Mission. ‘The Oneida Reserve is ten 
miles west of this place. It is past the hour for Morning Service, but we 
may meet them at Evening Prayer, and we have only a day to spend on the 
Reserve. We must go forward. 


ONEIDA MISSION. 


The Mission of our Church to the Oneidas is one of the oldest Indian 
Missions in America. It is the continuation of the work begun among the 
Six Nations, in this State, by the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, as early as the beginning of the present century. The Oneidas were 
removed to their present Reservation between 1820 and 1830. A part of 
the tribe was settled on Fox River, three miles south of Green Bay. Here 
the Mission was resumed by our own Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
Society, and included in the Foreign field of the Church. The first Clergy- 
man sent to Green Bay proved unfaithful, and the Mission fell into decay. 
When the present Reservation was settled by the Oneidas the Church fol- 
lowed them, and a new work was begun under the spiritual oversight of Rey. 
Eleazar Williams. A log-church was built near the site of the present 
Church building, and a daily Service was held. Mr. Williams was succeeded 
by Rev. R. F. Cadle in 1834. Our present Missionary, Rev. E. A. Good- 
nough, began his labors among the Oneidas seventeen years ago. 

The Reservation is a beautiful tract of land, twelve miles long by eight 
wide. ‘The portion of the tribe by which it is occupied numbers thirteen 
hundred, having nearly doubled by natural increase since 1838. The 
greater portion of the people are sober, industrious, and faithful to their 
religious professions ; but there is a party of thriftless and idle men who 
seriously retard the general welfare of the community by their schemes to 
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dispose of parts of the Reservation to white speculators in the vicinity, who 
of course encourage them in their evil work. The influence of the friends 
of the Indian is greatly needed to counteract the mischief which is being 
wrought by these speculators. It is very desirable that the party opposed to 
the sale of the Reservation should be encouraged to stand firm. The lands 
of the Reservation have not been divided in severalty, and cannot be while 
the present feeling exists on the subject of the sale of the lands. Each 
member of the tribe has the privilege of taking as much land as he can eul- 
tivate. We saw a few well-tilled farms of fair dimensions, but generally the 
fields were small, the farm-houses dilapidated, and there was an appearance 
of unthriftiness about too many of them. 

The Mission church stands on the main road (which runs through the 
centre of the Reservation), about five miles from its upper or northern end. 
It is an old-fashioned square-towered edifice, about thirty by fifty-five feet, 
very plain within as well as without. Its cost was seven thousand dollars. 
Opposite the church is the Government school-house, under the charge of 
our Missionary, who, assisted by Mrs. Goodnough, teaches a day-school 
of about fifty scholars during nine months in the year. Three hundred 
yards from the church is the rectory, a comfortable cottage built by friends 
of our work among the Oneidas, to which is attached about eight acres of 
enclosed and cultivated land, and which, with the barn, outhouses, and 
other property is the property of the Mission. Mr. Goodnough has been a 
good pastor and careful instructor of this people during his ministry, but he 
needs practical aid and sympathy in his isolated work. It is unfortunate for 
the Mission that so few of our churchmen at Green Bay and in adjoining 
places have so little interest in its success, and in the welfare of these Indians. 
But under every disadvantage, and with no little opposition, our Mission 
has prospered and been blessed. 

The Services on the afternoon of our arrival consisted of Evening Prayer, 
and a short discourse by Dr. Paddock. About two hundred men, women, 
and children were present. The Prayer Book has been carefully translated 
into the Mohawk tongue, which is the language spoken by the Oneidas ; but 
few of the men seemed able to read sufficiently to make ready use of it. The 
youth and the children show greater proficiency. The responses were 
earnest, and the worship and general deportment of the congregation devout. 
An old-fashioned organ supplies the instrumental part of the music, and a 
choir of half a dozen voices leads the singing, which is hearty and inspiriting. 
We are reminded while joining with our brethren in the Services, that within 
four weeks we have heard our liturgy, or parts of it, in as many different 
tongues. After the benediction, addresses were made to the congregation 
by members of the Visiting Committee. Our friends evinced deep interest 
in the work we have undertaken, and seemed greatly pleased with our visit. 
At the conclusion of the addresses, men, women, and children came forward 
to shake hands. There are several fine specimens of the once-famed Iroquois. 
in this tribe, and the women excel any Indian women we have seen in intel- 
ligence, good manners, and womanly independence. 

The religious training of this tribe is divided between the Methodists and’ 
ourselves. To enable each to carry on its work quietly and effectively, the 
two Missions are situated at opposite ends of the Reservation, and those who 
attend on the ministrations of either, have settled in that part of the Reserve 
where it 1s located. Our Missionary claims to have under Church influence 
about eight hundred of the thirteen hundred persons composing the tribe. 
His own influence is thrown in favor of maintaining the lands inviolate, and. 
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he aims to discourage their sale ; while a good many of the Methodist mem- 
bers favor the schemes of the speculators. In the eight hundred who are 
attached to our Mission, there are two hundred and twenty-five registered 
communicants. 

Mr. Goodnough presents the following statement of the needs of his 
Mission : 

““1st. We need aid to make more provision for the education of the chil- 
dren. Either we should build two more school-houses to accommodate the 
more remote children, or else provide a good substantial dinner daily for the 
school children at the Mission, where, I believe, that all the children (three 
hundred in number) could be gathered into our present schools, which would 
be better than scattered schools, as then I could have them all under my own 
daily charge. 

‘2d. We need a new floor, some windows, a globe, new desks, and maps 
and charts for our school-house. 

‘3d. We need a new church ; the building of which by the united labor 
of the Indians will tend to fix their minds on this place asa permanent home, 
and thus it will be of the greatest benefit to the tribe, aside from the high and 
holy use it will serve as an offering to their Lorp; we cannot build this 
church without aid from Christian friends ; but the fund has already been 
begun ; a seed has been planted in faith, in answer to prayer, and the church 
must be built. 

‘‘ath. We need also presents suitable for the school children at Christ- 
mas. Clothing, books, almost anything that white children would prize, 
will be very valuable. 

‘‘sth. Also, we need clothing and medicine and articles of food for the 
old and sick of our congregation, when they are too poor to provide for 
themselves. 

‘‘All packages may be addressed to E. A. Goodnough, Fort Howard, 
Wisconsin, per Merchants’ Despatch.” 

On the day of our departure from the Reservation, to take the eastward- 
bound train to our homes, we met the communicants of our Church and 
others in Council, with regard to the division of their lands. The leading 
chief and principal speaker was Cornelius Hill, a young man of good ability 
who is studying law. He is highly commended by our Missionary for his 
zeal, uprightness, and fidelity to the Church and the true interests of his tribe. 
We were glad -to find that most of the intelligent members of the tribe are 
opposed to the scheme of division for the purposes of sale, and that their 
strength is continually increasing. When this question is removed from the 
politics of this people, or settled satisfactorily to all, there will, no doubt, 
come an era of prosperity in their affairs such as they have never known, in 
which the Church, properly sustained and encouraged, should make rapid 
progress. The prayers and labors of our people to that end are greatly de- 
sired, 

The Committee returned to New York on the roth July. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


AC K NOW LE D Gi Ee Ngie 


1c N. B.—In remitting to the Treasurer, always mention the 
7 DIOCESE, as well as the PARISH, from which the Con- 
tribution has been forwarded. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic Committee acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from 
August ist, 1872, to September 1st, 1872, inclusive: 


ALBANY. 
Ballston Spa—Christ Ch., M.C..... $1 50 
Claverack—Trinity, M. C.......... 5 00 
Hudson—Christ Ch., M. C......... 84 32 
Stockport—St. John Evangelist..... 5 50 
Schuylerville—St. Stephen’s, M.C.. 15 24 
CALIFORNIA. 
Santa Clara—Holy Saviour,M.€.. 3 96 
San Francisco—St. Luke’s, M.C.. 1 50 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Auburn—St. Peter’s, M. C........- 128 74 

Syracuse—St. James’, M.C........ 7 40 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mahonoy City—Ch. of Faith, M. C. 10 22 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Havern—Christ Ch., M.C..... 5 00 

Newtown—Trinity, C. A.C ....... 00 
No, Haven—St. John's, A thank- 
offering from Miss H. 
Pierrepont, addl. paym’t 

to two Missy stipends.. 50 00 


Norwalk—St. Paul’s,for Bp. Tuttle. 100 00 


Ridgefield—St. Stephen’s.....-.... 1 20 
Wolcottville—A Friend..........-. 5 00 
AUNT COI Che Str oo. eee a ceceisrs 10 83 
DELAWARE. 
Lewiston—St. Peter’s.............. 5 00 
EASTON. 
Coventry. Parish—M. C...........05 5 00 
ISLE MACHBEL SULOIISR wesc cesnec es 25 00 
Pocomoke Partsh—M.C............ 7 00 
FLORIDA. 
ECU IVEStC OWS. ncecisecs cee «es 2 00 
GEORGIA. 
Atlomtd—U). SS. Ansccscccee cassie 8 50 
Cave Spring—Good Shepherd 8.8. 2 15 
ILLINOIS. 
“Algonquin—L. T...........see000s, 
Galena—Grace, M.C... 3 
Kankakee—St. Ann’s... A 
Manhattan—St. Paul’s...........-- 
New Lennox—Grace.......-.s2e20-- é 
Waverly—Christ Ch ............. 5th es) 
INDIANA. 
AltHCA—GACE . 0... coccinea cnisisicis 1 10 
Crawfordsville—St, John’s, M.C., 11 50 
Columbus........... eerie oakaan 00 
Pertti ty w cerns ce stoeisetereets 10 00 
Worthington—St. Matthew’s, M.C. 14 50 
KANSAS. 
Paola—St, James’.............000- 317 
Wyandotte—St. Paul’s............5 2 56 


111 56 


136 14 


10 22 


173 03 


5 00 


37 00 


2 00 


16 65 


a7 81 


39 10 


5 


KENTUCKY. 
Shelbyville—St. James’...........-. 5 00 
Versailles—St. John’s. of which 
from M. C., $5.00........ 387 15 


LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn—Grace, addl.,6f which for 
Bishop Whipple,$100.00; : 
Bishop Randall, $100.00. 200 00 
Grace, Paym’t of Key. T. 


Marsden’s stipend ..... 56 25 
St. Marys, MiiCosccmene 22 8 
Cold Spring Harbor—st. John’s.... 5 00 
Hempstead—St. George’s.......-+.. 87 00 
Rockaway—Trinity.............008 10 00 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—Incarnation......... 8 95 
MAINE. 
Gardiner—Christ Ch.,M. C........ 11 50 
Thomaston—M. C.......000.....00% 6 00 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Ascension... ........- 40 00 
Catonsville—St. Timothy’s......... 46 00 
Eicott City Nin One ee eee 11 72 
Georgetown—St. Alban’s, M. C..... 8 62 
Reisterstown—Hannah More Acad- 
tN epee GE One: 20 00 
Washington—Incarnation, M. C... 7% 79 
St. Paulsen eaechmee 10 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mrs. A. L. B., for Surplice for Mis- 
SIONATY wcrc vols s eerste) reels 0 00 
MICHIGAN. 
Adriam—Christ Ch..............- 27 90 
Detrowt—St. Stephen’s............. 5 00 
In Memoriam,for Nashotah 2 50 
Niles—Trinity, M.C.............. 00 
MINNESOTA. 
Blue Earth City—M. ©.... ..-..... 8 07 
Shakopee—St. Peter’s, M.C........ 5 43 
Stillwater—Ascension, M.C....... 13 03 
White Earth Reservation—Christian 
Indians, for Bp. Whip- 
He BU SAlARV tre oes cisco ere 8 60 
White Earth Reservation—Christian 
Indians, to carry on the 
great work............0. 0 71 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Canten—=MOIOG,. (cesses seioetealennee 2 61 
Dry Grove—Holy Comforter....... 8 00 
MISSOURI. 
@hillicothe—Grace...........ee0eee 3 60 
Fayette—St. Mary’s....... 155 
Glasgow—St. Stephen’s 2 00 
Nevade—All Saints’............... 2 00 


42 %5 


330 33 


8 95 


17 50 


144 13 


30 00 


40 40 


15 24 


10 01 


8 55. 
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NEBRASKA. PITTSBURGH. 
VUISON? SICH CCK, iocslestétcn oes ie secre $21 15 Erie—St, Paul’s. M G 4 5Y 
Wyoming Station........ SSabies ies 1115 32 80 Franklin—St Jolin’ garcons 25 
: iltsburgh—St. Peter’s.....+.....+- 116°50 
; NEW JERSEY. Uniontown—S8t. Peter's, M. C....... 40 00 
Elizabeth—Mrs, M. N. M., for Bp. TneMemy MAC Arcee cre: 10 00 178 32 
7 Muttles.2 5. n > Bye 27 00 
orristown—kkedeemer, M. C 6 42 
St. Peter’s, of which from RHODE, ISLAND; 
MERC AES LiLTe Sheet 3 es 196 30 BE. Greenwich—8, Luke’s, of which 
New Brunswick—St. John Evange- from M. C., $25.10....... 93 66 
APSO) s 2 ree ohcalslen ate 11 46 St. Luke’s, A Member, for 
Newari —ONnist OM) ose scle eres: 25 00 Bp: Randalloyesnessea.. 8 5 00 
aoe of which from H. Newport—Mrs, M. A, C.........--. 100 09 198 66 
Chk 439 Soe SAO UOOENCE 
On SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abvevtile—M Cy vo. watdeoe ve ee TOL 
814 05 Summerville—St. Paul’s, M. C...... 18 00 
Yoriewilte—M Cir, conn ieneeree ase 450 30 21 
NEW YORK. 
Amenia Union—St. Thomas’, H... 10 00 TEXAS. 
Garrisom’s—St. Philip’s........ 2 00 Erg es x 
De GE Andrew's MG... 3 00 Matagorda—Christ Ch...........-. 15 00 15 00 
Nanhattanville—St. } Mary’ 8. 50 00 
Matteawan—St. Luke’s, Five-cent VERMONT. 
Ere ac ene As riaeee a a Wells River—Two Cups of Tea.... 1 00 1 00 
Meinity <M. Goh. son? 69 
New York—St. Ann's, M. C........ 6 19 VIRGINIA. 
Sie Dames. Bi. oo cee 18 00 Culpepper—St. Stephen’s........... 20 00 
Trinity Chapel, M. C...... 25 19 Haymarket—st.Paul’s, for Corvallis, 
St. Paul’s Chapel, uM Crees 4.25 Oregon. saseca cee srttee 00 
Si. Lamoth ys Ol, reves. 2 00 Warrenton—st. James’..........-- 28 55 49 55 
Poughkeepsie—Holy Gonfoitek M.C 27 60 
wye—Christ'Ch.. M. Co. cc.cc cscs 25 ESTE E : 
Sing Sing—Trinity, M.C 272 32 NY ee 
Batavia—St. James’, for Italian 
NEVADA. f eo aeateS piperetetetelsfere raters . SY 
eet 9 Buffalo—Ascension.... ...-..s..0 18 70 
EMIT CK = Us Caeveranelgtaie alo leie ee e\stessin state 82.25 382 25 Olnrch: Home: 6h MCG E os 
Church Home, A Pupil... 2 00 
OnE a LIN LE ECGS MY (Cosa ocd me 44 00 
Rowan Oo.—Christ Ch........----. 1 00 Catharine—St. John’s............-- 3 29 
St. Andrew’s.....+....-.++ 375 Geneva—St. Peter’s..............-+ 10 00 
Plymouth—M. C..... 2... 050s cece es 2 00 6 %5 Mini tyiSn ee eee 49 15 
: C..C., for Bp. Tuttle. 2... 5 00 
OHIO. Hornelisville—Christ Ch......-+... 
Gleveland—Mrs. M. Taylor, for Ey Lockport—Christ Ch.........4 
Utes excess se Newark—St. Mark’s........ 
Collamer—St. Paul’s, M. C.. Niagara Falls—St. Peter’s......... 
Glendale—Christ Ch. S.8.......... Rochester—Christ Ch.............. > 08 
Middletown—M. C......ccccee scene St. Paul's, for Bp. Tuttle.. 500 282 85 
Overien— Obrist) Chew ox coc. 3s 
Zanesville—St. James’, M.C.... ... 34 36 100 98 WISCONSIN. 
OREGON. Madison—Grace, M. C............. 11 94 
Corvallis 5 400 Pilatteville—M. OR eta SOAARORE 6 5 00 
Oregon City—St. Paul’s, 5 patches 4 00 8 00 Bacben MS (Otc sewn ewaesm cans 300 19 94 
PENNSYLVANIA. SOLDIER AND GUEST. 
Be eit CE ae Receipts for the month............ 7732 77 82 
bitin st James’, M.C...... 11 00 
Philadelphia—Christ Ch., M.C.... 7197 MITE CHESTS. 
(Oxford Church), Trinity ,ot 
which from M. C., $5.56. 505 3 Receipts for the month not credit- 
Radnor—Good Shepherd.......... 24 40 655 06 ed to Parishes.......... 155 85 155 85 
Received for General Purposes... ......-. cece ce cece e cece ee ee entre sees ec er escees sbushes 85 
Received for Special Purposes.......... ote reiea uate stata) stei nie oe a olnie, © Sinre rs Xe\el carmel ayaa oo 
Receipts for the month ending September Ist, 1872 $3,711 92 
136,270 94 


Amount previously acknowledged............++ DR ctr Nite aisreineisioinial a arlene tont 


Total receipts since Oct. 1st......-+++-ee sees peetvas 


. .$139,982 86 
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The Treasurer of the Indian Commission acknowledges the following sums from August Ist to 


September 1st, 1872: 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Columbia—St. Paul’s Ch., for Pon- 


TAG alc oeivee rete sels este 55 00 
Lancaster—St. James’, A “Member. 2 00 
York—St. John’s Ch., second pay- 

ment of pledge for sup- 

port of a teacher for 

Enmegahbowh.......... 150 00 

CONNECTICUT. 
Broad Brook—Grace Ch. S. S., for 
RONKAS to ames cle si iarce12 4 00 
iiihpeto ClO: CisScgcodeden 10 00 
EASTON. 
WPOCOMOILE -EUTUSale 00 s\sleiciesle «sole sis 5 00 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville—Mrs. L. B.Parkhill,for 
POnK asin.) eects ne sce 2600 
LONG ISLAND. 
Hunter’s Point—The Misses Nel- 
son, for clothing for 
sacred Stone.”’..2. x. 10 00 
MAINE, 
Augusta—Children’s Bible Class, 
St, Catharine’s Hall, for 
IPOD AS itasesa.ciercte stale 2 25 
A Friend of the Ponkas... 2 00 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Christ Ch., Miss ane 

bell, for Ponkas ...... 5 00 
Catonsville—M. B., for Mrs. S../... 1 25 
Churchville—David Harlan, for the 

RONTCA Beyer) coeliac sie + 20 00 
Washington—L., for Santees...... 2 50 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newton—Lower Falls, M. C. D., for 

Revs MriiCookeisen cscs 5 00 
Newburyport—A Society of Little 

Girls,per Rey. Dr.Emery 8 00 
Salem—Mrs. E. D. Kemble, ** to be 

used for Mrs. S., in re- 

storing her to health.”.. 300 00 

MICHIGAN. 
Hudson—tTrinity Ch.... .......4.. 2 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Warren—Mrs. M. 8. Collins, for 
POM ASH Oss atte seine 3 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Summit—Calvary Ch., J. R. Eoff, 

for Rev. J. W Cook..... 10 00 
Woodbury— Lucy Hopkins, for Pon- 

IFEYSED?  goobonos JOO0G ose 15 00 

NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe—St. Thomas’ Ch......... 1 00 
NEW YORK. 
Cortlandt—St. Peter’s Ch.......... 10 00 
Dobbs’ Ferry and  Hastings-on-the 

Hudson—Zion Ch., for 

ROnKasyaccnece eee ee 141 26 
Garrisons—St. Philip’s in the 

Ei ohlan dst inc. seen 26 69 
New York—Ch. of the Transfigura- 

tion. quarterly payment 

for Ind. Miss., including 

receipts on evening of 

“Spotted Tail’s”’ visit.. 209 00 

St. Thomas’ Ch., G........ 10 00 
Mrs ia KaSSamalcseciettercneee 10 00 
Provisions, for Ponkas... 2 %0 


157 00 


16 00 


10 00 


4 25 


28 V5 


313 00 


Am. Ch. Miss. Soc.: The 
Misses Smith,New Kent, 
Va.. $3; S.S. St. John’s, 


Cambridge, Mass., $1. 25. $4 25 
Rhineclif—Ch of “the Ascension, 
for Ponkas..........2--: 17 00 
Ch. of the Ascension, T. S. 
Barnes $5.; Mrs. Sav- 
Diisis seats os ope eee 10 00 
Staten Islan, Wersalee C. Wal- 
lace, for bread for Pon- 
Oe cheat Rievsisi stacy te eee 20 00 
Ascension Church, Ladies’ | 
Miss’y Ass’n, for Ponka | 
Chapel.ceanchorsceeacene 126 41 578 31 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coxville—Mrs. Mary Smith........ 1 00 
Plymouth—¥or Ponkas............ 1 68 2 68 
OHIO 
Cincinnati—Calvary...........+... 22 90 
Mrs. E. M. Gray, for an 
assistant for Mrs. 8..... 0 00 
Oberlin—Christ Ch., E. B.......... % 50 
Pennfield—Christ Ch., for Mrs. S.. 1600 56 40 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Downington—St. James’ Ch., for 
support of Philip Deloria 80 00 
Lykens—For Ponka Mission, $5.; 
for Yankton, $5...... .. 10 00 
Phila.—Received from Wm. Welsh, 
Treas. Ind. Hope Ass’n, 
$307.82, as follows: 
Nera Rocce tn ac ceeete 53 00 
Ch. of the Advent. Men’s 
Bible Class, of which for 
the Yankton Mission, $3. 6 00 
An Episcopalian.......... 5 00 
(Germantown), Collection 
at Miss’y Meeting held 
injChrists@hic. cee 108 32 
(Germantown), Mrs. Dr. 
Rumney, for Mrs. 8..... 33 00 
Mrs. Melvina Taylor...... 10 00 
Mrs. A. E. Coleman, for a 
melodeons:5 dee seer 35 00 
Mrs. ——. for the Ponkas. 2 00 
John Clayton... ..5 <n sees 0 00 
A Member of Christ Ch., 
Indianapolis.......... 5 00 397 32 
VIRGINIA. 
Norfoik—Christ Church, P. M., a 
thank-offering, for Mrs. 
Noi egal esate 5 00 
Bien a Agnes, and Mrs. 
May Oni: Hepheen etre neue 0 00 
Williamsburgh Christ Ch., Miss C, 
TiColemani. sar secate: 5 00 
H. £. B. L., for Ponkas... 1000 30 00 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Corning— hrist Ch............... 16 25 
Niagara Falis—St. Peter’s Ch..... 40 00 
Ralmyra—Zion Ch................ 877 65 02 
WISCONSIN. 
Berlin—A_Missionary’s wife, for 
NED B aS arteries ot. easton ieee 1 00 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Wor Ponka Chapel... .............. *2 00 
A thank-offering, for Ponkas...... 10 00 
dL) BEXe bess oa OMAR BASS An dh oie 1500 27% 00 
pee ee 
Receipts for the month............... $1,736 73 
Amount previously acknowledged..... 24,117 25 


$25,853 95 


Total receipts since Jan. ist..... 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


+ 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


O@TOBERY 1372. 


DORE ES, 

Correspondents will confer a favor and facilitate business 1f they will direct 
letters concerning publications, letters containing remittances, and all others which 
do not require the PERSONAL inspection of the undersigned, as follows : ‘‘ The 
Secretary of the Foreign Commuttee, Prot. Epis. Ch., 23 Bible House, New 
Fork ;” the name of the undersigned being omitted. Letters so addressed will 
be opened and will recewe immediate attention, even if the Secretary ts absent from 
the office. WILLIAM H. HARE, 


Secretary and General Agent. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Tur Boarp or Missions.—The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of this 
Board will be held in the city of New York. 

Opening Services on Sunday evening, Oct. 27, 1872, in Calvary Church 
(Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street), at halfpast seven o'clock, on 
which occasion the Annual Sermon before the Board will be preached by the 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 

The remaining Sessions and Services of the Board will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Saviour (Twenty-fifth Street, near Madison Avenue), 
commencing on Monday morning, at half-past ten o’clock, with the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion, to be followed, in due order, by the busi- 
ness of the Board. ; 

Missionary Meeting, with addresses, on Monday evening at half-past 


seven o'clock. 


Tur House or Bisnops having failed to find a quorum in June, an Ad- 
journed Meeting, for the purpose of electing a Missionary Bishop of Cape 
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Palmas, Africa, will be held at Trinity Chapel, New York, on Thursday, 
October 31st, 1872, to be preceded by Divine Service at 11 A.M. 

The urgent importance of filling the existing vacancy in the Missionary 
Episcopate of Cape Palmas, at the earliest possible moment, is such, that the 
Presiding Bishop has earnestly invoked the especial endeavors of the Bishops 
to be present and to assist in constituting the necessary quorum on this 
occasion. 

May it please the Lorn of the vineyard to make the councils and actions 
of these Fathers in the Church His mode of answering the piteous appeal’ 
which the Mission in Africa makes for help in its little Missionary newspaper, 
in the articles headed ‘‘Alive or Dead” and ‘‘The African Mission Suf- 
fers from a Lack of Workmen,” which we print elsewhere in this number. 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. 


A TRAVELLER'S REPORT OF MISSIONS. 


‘‘SouTH-SEA Bussizs” is a book by an idle voluptuary, describing a 
voyage among a number of islands of the South Pacific which have become 
notable as the scene of Missionary effort. It is full of gross attacks upon 
Missions. The book is so sensual and frivolous, however, that we should 
not fear its influence, were it not that it bears the imprint of a respectable 
publishing house and was put upon the market at the beginning of the sea- 
son of summer recreation, and was evidently intended to be one of that class 
of books which has come to be known as books for summer reading. It 
doubtless has been read therefore by many to while away the days devoted to 
pleasuring ; a time, when, if we mistake not, the mind is apt to be so relaxed 
as not to be very discriminating, and when the powers of the soul, the moral 
ones as well as others, are apt to be somewhat enervated, and are ready to be 
swayed by influences which in other circumstances they would have repelled. 

The writer undertakes to be the ardent advocate of the natives of the 
South-Sea Islands as ‘‘a good and happy people” to whom it is utterly gra- 
tuitous to send the Gospel. If they are a good people, that fact is one of 
the strongest arguments for sending to them the Gospel. To whom should 

more light be sent, if not to men who have used well the little light which 
; they had from nature? It was just because Cornelius was a devout man, 
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whose prayers and alms had come up for a memorial before Gop, that Gop 
moved Peter to go to him, and taught him to send for Peter, in order that 
Peter might tell him what he ought to do. 


It will be very apparent, however, to any reader of ordinary morality, that 
the natives of these islands are not ‘‘a good and happy people,” but a giddy, 
thoughtless, and voluptuous people, of lascivious manners, and given up 
to the most indiscriminate and bestial indulgences of their appetites and 
passions. The writer, according to his own account, surrendered himself 
entirely to the prevailing looseness, and lolled for several years in scenes 
of sensuality, .fondling and being fondled, in perfect abandonment of 
every moral principle. Of course, whenever the preSence of the Mission- 
ary had put a restraint upon the prevailing libertinism, it is a subject 
of regret to our voyager. 

Such attacks upon Missions to the heathen have always been, and will 
always be, indulged in. ‘The naturalist Darwin followed in the track of some 
of these defamers in his voyage around the world in her Majesty’s ship 


‘‘Beagle.” He felt constrained to bear the following counter-testimony : 


Thus seated, it was a sublime spectacle to watch the shades of night 
gradually obscuring the last and highest pinnacles. Before we lay down to 
sleep, the elder Tahitian fell on his knees, and, with closed eyes, repeated a 
long prayer in his native tongue. He prayed as a Christian should do, with 
fitting reverence, and without the fear of ridicule, or any ostentation of piety. 
At our meals, neither of the men would taste food without saying beforehand 
a short grace. Those travellers who think that a Tahitian prays only when 
the eyes of the Missionary are fixed on him, should have slept with us that 
night on the mountain side. 

One of my impressions, which I took from the two last authorities, was 
decidedly incorrect, viz., that the Tahitians had become a gloomy race, and 
lived in fear of the Missionaries, Of the latter feeling I saw no trace, unless, 
indeed, fear and respect be confounded under one name. Instead of dis- 
content being a common feeling, it would be difficult in Europe to pick out 
of a crowd half so many merry and happy faces. 

On the whole, it appears to me that the morality and religion of the 
inhabitants are highly creditable. ‘There are many who attack, even more 
acrimoniously than Kotzebue, both the Missionaries, their system, and the 
effects produced by it. Such reasoners never compare the present state with 
that of the island only twenty years ago, nor even with that of Europe at this 
day ; but they compare it with the high standard of Gospel perfection. They 
expect the Missionaries to effect that which the Apostles themselves failed to 
do. Inasmuch as the condition of the people falls short of this high stand- 
ard, blame is attached to the Missionary, instead of credit for that which he 
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has effected. They forget, or will not remember, that human sacrifices and 
the power of an idolatrous priesthood—a system of profligacy unparalleled in 
any other part of the world—infanticide, a consequence of that system of 
bloody wars where the conquerors spared neither women nor children—that 
these have been abolished ; and that dishonesty, intemperance, and licentious- 
ness have been greatly reduced by the introduction of Christianity. Ina 
voyager to forget these things is base ingratitude ; for should he chance to be 
at the point of shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will most devoutly 
pray that the lessons of the Missionary may have extended thus far. 


Perhaps it would not be unjust to part company with the author of 
‘‘South-Sea Bubbles” with the same words with which Darwin dismissed the 
defamers of the work*of Missions who came in his way. 

But it is useless to argue against such reasoners. I believe that disap- 
pointed in not finding the field of licentiousness quite so open as formerly, 


they will not give credit to a morality which they do not wish to practise, or 
to a religion which they undervalue, if not despise. 


WEST AFRICAN RECORD. 
WE beg to call attention to a notice of the West African Record, which 


appeared in THE Spirit or Missions for October, 1871, and which we 
reproduce below, in order to introduce a few words of explanation. 

The same type and trained heads and’ fingers which are used in the 
production of this newspaper have also been turned to good account in putting 
into print a Bible History, and portions of the Bible and Prayer Book, which 
the Rev. Mr. Auer has been translating into the Grebo (Gedebo) tongue ; and 
soon after the notice printed below had appeared and had called fortha num- 
ber of subscriptions, the demand upon the type in connection with these 
translations was so great that the newspaper had to be discontinued. We 
were enabled, some months ago, however, by the generosity of the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, to send forward an 
entirely new font of type, and we are glad to announce that the publication 
of the West African Record was renewed in June last. We shall be glad if 
subscribers who do not receive their papers will let us know of the fact. 


THE PRINTING-PRESS IN WEST AFRICA, 
There comes regularly every month to our desk (and is always wel- 
comed when it comes) a copy of the West African Record, formerly known 
as The Cavalla Messenger. It isa religious newspaper, published in con- 
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nection with our Mission upon the West Coast. The printing-office is in 
one of the rooms of the Hoffman Institute Building, and the type is set up 
and the paper worked off by the young Africans whom Rev. Mr. Auer is 
raising up for ministers, catechists, teachers, etc., in that excellent Institu- 
tion. We hail the existence of this newspaper as a symbol of the Christian 
civilization which our Mission is helping to plant upon the hitherto be- 
nighted coast of Africa, and as a token that there is enough enterprise there 
to use the Press and every other proper instrumentality to this end, and that 
the education of the young men at the Hoffman Institute is of that practical 
kind which will best fit them to be a blessing to their people. 

The friends of the African Mission could not do a better thing than 
subscribe to this paper, and for their information we copy from it the 
following : 

THE WEST AFRICAN RECORD. 

Published monthly, at Cavalla, Cape Palmas. Price One Dollar a year ; 
payable in advance. 

Our readers are requested to pay their subscriptions to us at Cavalla, or 
to one of the following gentlemen : 

New York: Rev. W. H. Hare, 23 Bible House. 

London: Messrs. M. Mallalieu & Co., 97 Hatton Garden, E. C. 

Monrovia: Rev. G. W. Gibson. 

Sinoe : Rev. R. H. Gibson. 

Cape Palmas: Hon. J. T. Gibson. 

Accra: C. Buhl, Esq., Christiansborg. 

Lagos: Rev. J. A. Maser. 

Old Calabar: Capt. F. S. Walker, Hulk ‘‘ Winifred.” 


AFRICA. 
A CRY FROM THE WORKERS. 
Our Mission in Africa utters the following cry in the July number of the 
West African Record, a paper published under its auspices by the students 
of the Hoffman Institute, which we have noticed elsewhere in this number 


of THe Spirit or Missions : 


ALIVE OR DEAD. 
The Church is the mother, Missions are daughters, As the mother, so 


the daughter. 
Is the Protestant Episcopal Church in America alive? Many answer, 
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Yes, quite alive, hard at work! And the Church papers seem to verify it, 
for they bring reports of a good deal of energy and work at Home. Then we 
have good reason to hope for better things in the African Mission. For if 
energy, money, labor, care, love, is all spent for home, it were a selfish life, 
and a true Church must not be selfish. ‘ 

Missions are the pulse of the Church. Feel the pulse. Look to Africa. 
Does that Mission languish? Then there is something wrong with the 
Church’s heart. Is the African Mission unsuccessful? We say, No! but if 
it were, the fault is at home. Are the Missionaries inefficient? If they are, 
the Church made them and sent them. 

The men and women we have known in Africa worked their life out. 
Some held out until death. Some came near it more than once. A few grew 
discouraged, and left to go to their mother—the Church at home. 


THE AFRICAN MISSION SUFFERS FROM A LACK OF WORKMEN. 


New York never sent but one man, now dead. Philadelphia sent not 
one man yet. Chicago none. Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
St. Francisco, etc., none. We speak of the Episcopal Church. Bishops, as a 
rule, do not send Missionaries ; on the contrary, they say: Oh, we cannot 
spare that man! That isa man that would be useful in Africa, because he is 
useful at home. Yea, even men who intended to go are worked upon until 
they stay. Several colored men educated at Philadelphia, several students 
from the Mission House, have thus been drawn off from the foreign work. 
Nay, we know from personal experience that even those men who only go 
home for recruiting their health are asked to stay, because they ‘‘ would be just 
the man for just such a work.” 

Salaries are better, work is easier, and every circumstance more comforta- 
ble at home. These are strong temptations when both sides of the question 
offer about the same work in the Gospel. Even prospects of more immediate 
success may be a temptation. 

When Bishop Payne left Africa, more than three years ago, we hoped 
that the Church would send out others. No! Our Liberian staff of Clergy 
and teachers is very small; one workman died, and his place cannot yet be 
filled. Our native Ministers have been reduced again to ome. The number 
of teachers is small. Mr. Auer was the only foreign man, and he must 
leave now for a time, leaving the large station at Cavalla in the care ofa lady 
and some young teachers. Several other ladies at Cape Palmas are not at all 
able to hold out much longer. 

These are the facts. We pray the Lorn of the harvest for more workmen. 
The Church musf send them, and she zi. 


DEATH OF A NATIVE MINISTER. 


The Rev. Edward Neufville (Wyea) died at Rocktown on June 6th, and 
was buried on the 7th, by the Rev. S. W. Seton, in the grave-yard of St. 
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Paul’s Chapel. Several Catechists and Christians from Cavalla were also 
present, besides the mourning widow, and numerous friends from the heathen 
towns, to whom Mr. S. made an address in the chapel. 

Mr. Neufville was a native of Tah (Rocktown). There, and afterwards 
at Cavalla, he received a Christian education, and he was received into the 
fold of Curist. Three years he spent in the United States, chiefly with the 
Rev. E. W. Hening. After his return, in 1862, he became teacher at 
Cavalla, and subsequently Candidate for Orders. In 1868 he was ordained 
by Bishop Payne, and then returned to Bohlen station, which he had occupied 
before as teacher of the boarding-school. 

The last few months of his life the departed brother spent with his rela- 
tions at Rocktown. 

His death is a loss to our Mission. There is now again only one native 
Clergyman left. The loss, also, of Mr. Wilcox, from among the Liberian 
Clergy, has not yet been supplied, though there are some Candidates for 
Orders, both Liberian and native, who may soon be ordained. 

O Lorn! send laborers into Thy harvest ! 

—FKrom the West African Record. 


JAPAN, 
ADVICES FROM BISHOP WILLIAMS AND THE REV. ARTHUR R. MORRIS. 


BisHor WILxrams writes from Shanghai, under date of July 11th: ‘‘ There 
is such encouraging news from Yokohama of the success of the Missionaries 
(one lay gentleman baptized eighteen or twenty, and also preached openly), 
that I have determined to go over to Osaka, hoping that an effective door 
may be opened for us, though we can hardly hope for an immediate success. 
The seed-sowing in Osaka is of comparatively recent date.” 

Under date of July 3d, Mr. Morris reports: ‘‘I am enjoying remarkably 
good health, and like the people and the country more the longer I am with 
them.” 

For some unexplained reason, his pupils have ceased to attend his in- 
structions, and he has been seeking opportunities of usefulness in wayside 
conversation with the people. He writes of these attempts: ‘‘I have never 
met with anything like rudeness, and the people seem to listen with attention 
and some interest to what I tell them; but this is all I can say. Whether 
any permanent impression is made I cannot tell.” 

He has heard, however, that some of the tracts which he has sold have 
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been read with a good deal of interest, and he is confident that, notwith- 
standing the readers are afraid to come to him to learn more just now, their 


interest is one which will ‘‘ manifest itself in time.” He writes as follows of 


THE MIKADO AND HIS VISIT TO OSAKA. 
The Mikado is now in Osaka, and will remain about a week. He is 
visiting the principal cities and places of interest in the empire. When he 
arrived great crowds were gathered to see him, as few, even of the Japanese, 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN.—From a Photograph. 


had seen him before ; but unfortunately, as it was nine o’clock in the evening, 
it was too dark to distinguish his features. He wore European regimentals 
and rode on a richly caparisoned horse. His escort consisted of not more 
than two hundred men, in European uniform, with muskets, a number which 

I understand, is smaller than the least of the daimios would have used . 
former times. There seems to be a wish to do away with pomp as much as 
possible. In fact, a short time ago it was reported that his majesty was going 
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to dispense with a guard entirely. He is much younger than I had supposed, 
being only nineteen, is of rather slim build, and is said to have rather Jewish 
features. 


One asks in amazement can it be that this is the being who a few months 
ago was surrounded with all the strange awe of inviolable secresy, who was 
worshipped as ‘‘ The Son of Heaven,” and who was never approached by the 


favored few who had access to him, save with the profoundest prostrations? 


RAILWAYS—-POPULATION—EDUCATION. 


The railway has been opened from Yokohama to Yedo, and the first 
train started so punctually that the prime minister, who was one minute late, 
was left behind. The railway from here to Kobe is almost completed. I 
see by the English consul’s report from Yedo, that the total population of 
Japan, according to the last census, is 32,794,897. The population of Yedo, 
which has usually been very much overestimated, is 780,321. The area of 
Yedo is 28 square miles, making it, next to London, the largest city in the 
world in extent. The large amount of space taken up by the grounds of the 
late daimios and the Tycoon contributed very much to its size. The num- 
ber of Japanese boys frequenting schools in Yedo is 39,181. The consul 
says, ‘‘This, out of a population of not quite 800, 000 inhabitants, shows that 
nearly every Japanese is being taught to read and write.” 


A =YOUNG JAPANESE CONVERT. 


Tue following facts, in concurrence with abundant testimony otherwise 
afforded, furnish clear proof of the wonderful change which has been 
wrought among the Japanese touching Christianity. 

Within the last year an article appeared-in the Pacific Churchman, pub- 
lished in San Francisco, California; a portion of which we copy : 

For several months past, a young and very intelligent Japanese has been 
in the family of the Rev. Mr. Brewer, at San Mateo, and under his instruc- 
tion has embraced Christianity and determined to study for the Ministry, 
and in time return to his native country as a Missionary. His history 
is a very interesting one. He is twenty years old; has by nature a very 
eager, inquiring mind, and in Japan he became acquainted with some 
Americans, and was seized with a strong desire to learn more about 
the distant and wonderful country of which he heard so much; he 
learned something of the language also, and there fell in his way a portion 
of the Scriptures, in Chinese, which language he is familiar with. In 
the Bible, as he thus found it, he became greatly interested, and this, 
with his strong desire to know more of the world, determined him a little 
more than a year ago to come to San Francisco. Fora time he was em- 
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ployed here in some Chinese school, until he went to San Mateo. Mr. 
Brewer tells us that his moral and religious history has been a very interest- 
ing one, especially how the great facts and truths of Christianity, one by one, 
have dawned upon him; his eagerness and anxiety at times have been pain- 
ful, and even hard to control. ; 

In order to secure proper facilities for the training of this young man for 
the holy work to which he purposes to devote himself, he was sent with full 
testimonials to the Secretary and General Agent of the Foreign Committee. 
An application to the Evangelical Education Society obtained for him a 
place in a suitable school, where he will pursue his studies, and in due time, 
it is hoped, be commissioned to preach the Gospel to his own people. 

The following extracts from a recent letter from him are of peculiar in- 
terest : 


Rey. W. H, Hare. a On ae 

Dear Sir: I received duly your kind letterannouncing me that you will 
afford me any possible aid. I am very glad to hear such kindness ; but still 
greater joy was the one letter from my friendin Yokohama, I thought I lost 
all my friends in Japan, but they remember me, and sent me most welcome 
letter from their society, which was established by them. 

He then mentions the formation by these his friends of a native Church, 
and says of them, ‘‘ Most of these are prominent men in ourcountry ; nearly 

‘all of them can read and write Chinese, English, Dutch, and Japanese better 
than Ican. They made such bold advancement in their undertakings as 
our Mikado could not oppress their growth nor the people resist their doc- 
trine, which they believe.” 

In concluding his letter he says: ‘‘I am afraid that I will be too late to 
become a Missionary to Japan, for if they continue so a few years more, our 
country will not need Missionaries, but rather send them out to other heathen 
lands. Therefore recommend to all those who desire to become a Mission- 


ary to Japan to go soon, and begin now to preach, for the time is very short, 
but the work is great.” 


HOW A MEDICAL MISSIONARY IS RECEIVED IN JAPAN. 


In our last number some account was given of Miako, or Kioto, as the 
Japanese generally call it, which city was the capital of Japan until the 
Emperor quite recently took up his residence in Yedo, and made the latter 
city the capital. A grand exhibition of articles of Japanese production and 
manufacture was held in Kioto during May and June, and passports were 
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granted to foreigners to visit the city during the time that the fair was open. 
Among those who availed themselves of the opportunity were the Rev. Messrs. 
Gulick, Davis, and Greene, the Missionaries, at Kobe, of the American 
Board. ‘They were very cordially received by the people, and by the city 
officials, and were informed by the latter that they were at full liberty to cir- 
culate books and talk with the people, but that it was inexpedient as yet to 
preach in public, formal permission for the introduction of Christianity not 
having been yet granted by the Imperial Government, though it probably 


soon would be. 


The Missionaries having mentioned to some native physicians that a 
medical Missionary, Dr. Berry, was on his way from the United States to 
Japan, they expressed their pleasure, and desired Mr. Gulick to invite him 
to their city as soon as he should arrive, and promised him a house, gratis, 


in which to live. 


Dr. and Mrs. Berry arrived at Kobe on the 27th of May, and the invita- 
tion from the physicians of Kioto was at once accepted. What followed on 
their arrival at the city we will give in the Doctor’s own words as contained 


in his letter in the AZisstonary Herald : 


Our reception by the natives was all that we could desire, and was suffi- 
cient to rejoice the heart of any who seek the advancement of Christianity. 
The physicians were the first to show their appreciation of our presence, and 
on the day following our arrival tendered us a dinner, gotten up after foreign 
custom. To be thus entertained was not exactly in accordance with our idea 
of a Missionary reception, but it was the manner in which they chose to ex- 
press their good-will ; hence we could but receive it with expressions of grati- 
tude. The eagerness manifested by the native physicians to acquire a knowl- 
edge of foreign medical science, and the strong desire, so universal among 
every class of natives, to gain a knowledge of American customs, and their 
regarding the advantages of the same as outgrowths of Christianity, is equally 
remarkable and encouraging. 

Yama Moto, the counsellor of the Kioto government, was the next to 
favor us with a formal interview; and through his influence—whose favor we 
were able to secure by prescribing for an attack of illness from which he was 
suffering—I was granted an interview with the Governor and Vice-Governor 
of the city. By these dignitaries I was received with deference and kind 
attention, with many thanks for the good which the poor and sick of their city 
would realize from dispensary services connected with my work, and with 
expressions of regret that the restrictions of the central government at present 
prevented the permanent residence of foreigners in their city. When I put 
the question—‘‘ Would my presence in your city be tolerated after the close 
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of the exhibition, if these restrictions of the central government continue to 
exist?” there was a momentary pause of noticeable embarrassment, and the 
question was waived with the reply—‘‘ We have sent an appeal to the Tokeo 
government (the central government at Yedo), asking that the city may be 
permanently opened to foreigners.” 

The truth is, the enlightened people of oe (and the number is com- 
paratively few to whom this word cannot be applied) are eager for foreign 
immigration, and for the acquirement of foreign knowledge in the arts and 
sciences. That the masses desire Christianity cannot be presumed, for they 
know nothing of its sacred truths. That many of the higher officials of the 
government, and even the Mikado himself, are being influenced by its light, 
however, is too plain to be questioned. 

Dr. Berry and Mr. Gulick intend to remain at this city, if they are per- 
mitted to do so. Mr. Gulick says: ‘What we shall find it necessary to 
do, in order to remain, is not quite certain; but it seems probable that I 
shall be obliged to make some engagement with the government for teaching 
school, otherwise my continuance here would constitute a precedent which 
other foreigners would not fail to urge to the annoyance of the government.” 

Now thirty-three miles from Kioto (Miako), and that distance nearer the 
sea-coast, is the city of Osaka, which, according to the last Japanese census, 
contains two hundred thousand more inhabitants than Kioto, and at this 
city foreigners are permitted to live. Bishop Williams began labors there 
three years ago, soon after it was opened to the residence of foreigners, and 
it is here that he still labors when in Japan. Permanently residing at Osaka 
is our Missionary, the Rev. A. R. Morris, and these are the only two Mission- 
aries at this immense city, the Mission of the American Board being at Kobe 
(Kobi), the port of Osaka, and where mist of the foreigners who trade with 
the latter city live. Kobe is eight miles distant from Osaka. Now there is 
the same unbounded field for usefulness for a Missionary physician, and the 
same opportunity for exerting an immense influence at Osaka as at Kioto, 
and the welcome accorded him at the former city by the native physicians 
and people will be as genuine, even if it should not happen to be as demon- 
strative, as at the latter place. Our readers know how earnestly Bishop Wil- 
liams has appealed for such a physician, and how anxious the Foreign Cone 
mittee are that one who unites piety with ability as a medical man should 
offer himself for the work. We have given this account of the receptvon of 
Dr. Berry, in the hope that it may act as an encouragement to some who are 


seriously considering the subject of devoting themselves to this most exten- 
sive and inviting field. 
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HAITI. 


We have advices of several dates from the Mission in this field. 

The Rev. Messrs. Pierre E. Jones and Chas. E. Benedict arrived at Port- 
au-Prince safe and well on Tuesday, July 23d, and were received with great 
joy by the Missionary circle; from which they went forth six years ago novices 
seeking preparation for the sacred Ministry, and to which they returned, after 
long and careful training, ordained Missionaries of the Cross. 

Our letters from Haiti reiterate the often-repeated appeal for the visit and 
offices of a Bishop., The disadvantages under which this Mission has been 
carried on, and in spite of which it has progressed, will be appreciated when 
it is called to mind that it is six long years since the Mission enjoyed the 
presence of a Bishop ; that again and again during that period the little flock 
in Haiti have had reason to believe that they might expect the presence of a 
Bishop within a few weeks ; that classes have again and again been trained 
for confirmation, and candidates for the Ministry have prepared for ordina- 
tion, only to be disappointed and disheartened ; while the people generally 
have so often heard announcements made of an expected Episcopal visit, 
which were never realized, that the Episcopacy of the Mission, to the cha- 
grin of its members, has come to appear a sham. 

In reviewing the history of this Mission, one remembers that the wants of 
a distant island Mission, like this in Haiti, demanded attention in Apostolic 
days, and that St. Paul met the case by providing an overseer for the Mission, 
to ‘‘set in order things that were wanting, and to ordain elders in every city ;” 
and one feels inclined to ask, Is not the Apostolic provision for the needs of 
Crete a strong plea for like provision for Haiti? 

There are ‘‘things that are wanting” there; for, not to speak now 
of other things, Mr. Holly remarks, in connection with the subject of Mis- 
sionary openings, that certain conditions of society present in some places 
very formidable obstacles to all true evangelization. The laws of Haiti on 
marriage, by the fees exacted for the civil act, and the formalities that are 
required to be fulfilled, tend rather to discourage than to promote marriage, 
and hence arises a state of things greatly to be deplored. 

There are ‘‘elders” to be*‘ ordained in every city.” This is made ap- 
parent bythe statement of Missionary openings, from the pen of Mr. Holly, 
which we give below; and what makes the absence of a Bishop, who could 
ordain elders, the more to be regretted, is the fact that several men, willing and 


desirous to be ordained, in order that they might carry the Gospel into these 
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and other destitute places, have been lost to the Church from being kept 
waiting in vain for a Bishop to ordain them. Mr. Holly writes : 

Without any effort on our part to proselyte any one calling himself a mem- 
ber in communion with any branch of the Christian Church, without any 
offer of employment with Missionary stipend, we have seen a Congrega- 
tional Pastor, a Wesleyan Pastor, a Baptist Pastor, and a Roman Catholic 
Priest, all come and spontaneously conform to our Church, and ask our 
Ministerial commission to labor to build up a branch of our Church in 
Haiti. 

Now of these persons, one, the Priest, obtained license to minister, but 
only by making a voyage to this country to make his declaration of conformity 
before a Bishop here. One of the others, after waiting several years in vain, 
became discouraged and left Haiti for British Guiana. Another died recently 
after five years’ fruitless waiting. “ The remaining one still awaits the arrival 
of a Bishop. 

There is now reason to hope, we are glad to say, that the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Western New York may be prevailed upon to extend to this 
sorely neglected field the ministrations of which it has so long stood in need. 
The Bishops, at their meeting in June, united in requesting the Presiding 
Bishop to assign to him the Episcopal charge of the churches in Haiti. 
The Presiding Bishop has acted, and has formally invested him with the 
oversight of this part of the Mission field. The Foreign Committee, as the 
organ of the Church to which, in the recess of the Board of Missions, the 
whole administration of the Foreign Missionary work of the Church is re- 
ferred, have followed up overtures made to Bishop Coxe before the request 
of the Bishops, by an urgent invitation to visit Haiti, and are ready to 
make all needful provision for the journey ; and we know that the Bishop 
is aware of and feels the urgency of the call. Our only fear is that a feeling 
not uncommon in parishes and dioceses may prevail in Western New York. 
‘“‘Our Bishop (or our Rector) is ours, body and soul. Why should he be 
called upon for work outside?” But this favored diocese, when it thinks of 
needy Haiti, will surely remember the point of the appeal, ‘‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of Gop in him”; and will 
perceive that the point of the appeal is not blunted, but sharpened, by the 
fact that in this case the having and the needing lie in a higher sphere than 
“this world’s good.” 
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MISSIONARY OPENINGS IN HAITI. 


St. Marc.—In my letter of yesterday’s date I reported the death of 
our local Missionary at this point. This city and its environs contain about 
three thousand inhabitants. A Clergyman of the Reformed Church of France 
commenced the first Evangelical Mission here about 1840. The American 
Baptist Missionary, Rev. W. L. Judd, commenced a Baptist Mission here 
about 1848. Some American Methodists settled in this vicinity in 1861. 
The Baptist influence has been predominant here. The ministry of M. 
Thélémaque was well calculated to lead the evangelical believers of this de- 
nomination to be reconciled to the Episcopal Church. His death will be a 
severe loss to us in this respect, as it will be difficult to replace him by 
another having the same peculiar influence over them. 


Gonalves.—A city of about the same number of inhabitants as St. Mare. 
The Wesleyans had a Mission there, under Rev. Mr. Benjamin, from 1858 
to 1865. He had a very flourishing school, but not a great many hearers of 
the Gospel. There are, however, still there a few faithful disciples of 
Curist, and also at Gros Morne, a neighboring settlement a few miles dis- 
tant, 


Port pE Parx.—The Baptists have been the only Evangelical Christians 
who have labored there. A few faithful members are still left. This com- 
munity has been without pastoral ministration since 1852, when Rev. Mr. 
Jones, an American Baptist Missionary, becoming a Seventh-Day Baptist, 
was no longer sustained by the regular Baptist Society, left the place, re- 
turned to America, and finally went to Jerusalem to labor for the conversion 
of the Jews. 


Ansg A VEAu.—This small town and its environs contain about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. We have about seven families belonging to our Mis- 
sion Congregation of the Redeemer. Mr. Salomon, our lay-reader there, is 
a devoted Christian; but having attained the age of threescore and ten finds 
himself too feeble to carry on very active Missionary operations. He has 
been a convert to the Gospel for the last twenty years; has a great influence 
in his community as a man of unimpeachable integrity, and ardently desires 
to see the Gospel well established in his native town before he shall be called 
away from earth ; and this being done, like another Simeon, he will be ready 


to say the ‘‘Nunc dimittis.” 


Brzoron.—Mr, A. Sivdre, the Churchwarden of Holy Trinity, is still dis- 
posed to carry out his good intentions for the establishment of a Mission 
station at this place, which is a kind of country cross-roads, three miles from 
Port-au-Prince, and commanding an affluence of country people of the sur- 
rounding district, who make this place a common centre, 
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INCREASED SUPPLY OF MISSIONARIES. 
PROPOSAL FOR UNITED INTERCESSION THROUGHOUT THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 20TH DECEMBER, 1872. 

Tue Foreign Committee have received through the Rev. W. T. Bullock, 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
a number of papers relating to a proposal which is sufficiently designated in 
the heading to this communication. 

There would seem to be no doubt that the proposed Service of Inter- 
cession will be hailed with joy by all among us who are interested in the 
spread of Curist’s kingdom. 

Indeed, a number of the Bishops of our Church have already taken up 
the proposal with the utmost cordiality, and have issued pastorals calling their 
people to prayer. 

The history of this movement is, in few words, as follows : 

It was inaugurated by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, at a meeting held April 19th, 1872. The plan was then sub- 
mitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and having received his ‘‘ cordial 
sanction,” the concurrence of the Church Missionary Society was invited, and 
was heartily given. Subsequently each of the two Societies published a 
minute, inviting its friends and agents in all parts of the world to unite in 
prayer on the appointed day. 

These papers are full of striking facts in the history of the propagation of 
the Gospel, and interesting generalizations from them, which must impress 
the hardest heart, one would think, with a sense of its duty to Missions, 
We print them below, and they will well repay careful perusal. Gop 
grant that they may be prayerfully pondered, especially by the Clergy and 
by Christian young men whose calling in life is not yet finally chosen. 
Let it be remembered by our two thousand nine hundred Clergy, that,, 
though the perils of Missionary life in Africa have been yearly decreasing 
in consequence of the increase of the comforts of life, and of improve- 
ments in the method of treating the diseases peculiar to the climate, and 
though the openings in that ficld have been of the most remarkable kind, 
not a single Clergyman has been added to the Missionary staff there for 
many years, and that ever since the inception of the Mission the Episcopal 
Church has had on an average only about two ordained Afissionaries in regular 
employment annually, 


In the thirty-five years of the life of the African Mission, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has not sent out as many agents to propagate the blessed 
Gospel as several commercial houses in Liverpool employ annually on the 
coast in the transaction of business; while the whole number of deaths 


amongst our Missionaries is not so great as the yearly sacrifice to commerce 
and civil and military interests in the same regions. (See Bishop Payne’s 
Report, 1870. ) 

Let it be remembered further, that though it was our nation which first 
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dragged the Japanese out from their seclusion into modern life; though it is 
our people who will reap largely the fruits of that trade which the building 
and equipment by the Japanese of railroads, mints, etc., etc., will involve 
them in, and though these people are panting for information, and it is our 
people who are their nearest neighbors and those to whom they look most 
for aid and counsel, most urgent appeals for a Clergyman and a Missionary 
Physician, to take advantage of the marvellous condition of Japan and supply 
the spiritual wants of its people, have been in vain. So pressing does this 
call for help seem to a young Japanese, who is now in this country studying 
our language, that he writes to the Secretary and General Agent : 


I am afraid that I will be too late to become a Missionary to Japan, for 
if they continue so a few years more, our country will not need Missionaries, 
but rather send them out to other heathen lands. Therefore recommend 
to all those who desire to become a Missionary to Japan to goso on, and begin 
now to preach, for the time is very short, but the work is great. 


And finally, let it be called to mind that, because of the lack of two or 
three Missionaries, Suchow, a city of China, with a population of one mil- 
lion of souls utterly destitute of the Gospel, whose needs have been urged 
upon the Church for years, is still unoccupied. 


MINUTE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE) GOSPEL. 


20 DuxE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 20/4 Fuly, 1872. 


The Society is at present grievously pressed by the want of Missionaries ~ 
for carrying on its great work of propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The ordinary appeal of a Missionary Society has been for funds. We ask 
now for men. 


I. The following examples from the East alone will illustrate our want : 

(z) The plan formed three years ago by the Bishop of Bombay for a 
chain of Missions through the Mahratta country stands still for want of men. 
Only two of the projected stations have been occupied, and these by Mission- 
aries not sent out from England, but detached from other Missions in India 
which could ill spare them. The Bishop writes: ‘‘To get men is really the 
all-important matter. Our whole work here is now stagnant for want of them. 
We must appeal fearlessly to the spirit of sacrifice out of which alone great 
efforts can come.” 

(4) Ina letter just received from the Bishop of Madras, he says, ‘‘We 
can find abundance of work for three or four right-hearted Missionaries. ” 

(c) Four able Missionaries have recently been removed by death or ill- 
ness from the work in Calcutta, and no successors have gone from England 
to take their places. The great design formed ten years ago by the late 
Bishop Cotton, for the extension of the Missions of the S. P. G. through the 
N.E. and E. parts of this diocese, including East Bengal, Assam, and 
Burmah, has only been begun at each end. : 

(¢@) The Bishop of Colombo writes: ‘‘It is heartbreaking to have the 
appeals made which come to me day by day, and to have to refuse them. 
The Missions are being ruined for want of men.” 

(e) The Mission at Singapore has remained vacant for some years, and 
the Bishop is compelled at last to have recourse to a neighbouring diocese for 
a Missionary whom he cannot procure from England. ; 
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And so in various other quarters, on both sides of the Atlantic, in South 
Africa, Madagascar, Guiana, the cry is for men. 

Nor is it only in our established Missions that this great want is felt. In 
regions which were long closed to the good news of salvation by Jesus Curisr, 
é.g.,in China and Japan, there is now a door opened by which we, like others, 
are ready to enter, if able and devoted pioneers of the Gospel would present 
themselves for the work. 

If we go beyond our own sphere, and inquire into the condition of other 
Missionary Societies, we learn that the same want is felt on every side. 

Ought we not, then, with one common supplication, to cast this widely- 
felt and pressing care upon Gop Himself, the Lord of the Harvest? Many 
freely give their wealth: may not some be moved to devote to this sacred 
cause a nobler and more costly sacrifice—their intellectual powers, their 
moral weight, their Christian influence, a life like Henry Martyn’s, and a 
death like Bishop Patteson’s? 

II. Looking at the present state of the Heathen, we observe that after 
eighteen centuries during which the Gospel of our Lord has been proclaim- 
ed in the world, there are still 700 millions who have not received the mes- 
sage of Salvation through Jesus Curist. Does not the history of the Church 
encourage us in our desire to be enabled to communicate personally and 
effectually with this multitude of souls, through the ambassadors of CuristT ? 
Take three instances. 

When the entire conversion of the Roman Empire to Curist was finally 
proclaimed in the fifth century, that memorable event was preceded not only 
by a spontaneous decay of the old religion and morality, but also by the ac- 
tive labours of apostolic Missionaries prolonged through nearly 400 years 
with patience worthy of our imitation. Again in the fourteenth century, 
when the conversion of Europe was completed, and the lingering superstitions 
of its remote regions were swept away before the advancing influence of 
Christian races, this influence was directed and applied by the continuous 
efforts of the heralds of the Gospel. Once more, the Christianity of the New 
World, so far as it is established in America and Australasia, is the result not 
only of emigration from Christian Europe, but also of the self-denying toil 
of Missionaries in and beyond the outposts of civilized life. 

What, then, should be our practical conclusion at the present crisis? 
The extension of the commerce, the arts, and the power of Christian nations 
has shaken the foundations of old superstitions in the hearts of those 700 
millions of heathens. In India, Africa, and China, ground is broken up 
and prepared to receive the seed of the Word whenever the sowers go forth. 
In some parts the seed has been widely scattered, and, by the blessing of 
Gop, a few first-fruits have been already reaped. It would seem as if all that 
is needed to bring about the fulfilment of Gon’s gracious purpose towards 
those people is, under His blessing, the persevering labours of an increased 
number of Christian Missionaries. 

III. In supplicating the Lorp for a supply of labourers in the Mission 
field, we are confident that we are asking Him according to His will. He 
has declared that He will have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth; He has reconciled the world unto Himself by 
Jesus Curist ; He has committed unto His Church the word of reconciliation. 
By His Sprrrr He moves the hearts of men, and makes them able ministers 
of the New Testament, and orders the way of His Evangelists. We are en- 
joined to pray to the Lord of the Harvest to send forth labourers, and we are 
encouraged so to pray by the fact that the choosing and sending forth of the 
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Twelve Apostles immediately followed upon the intercession of the Disciples 
and their divine Master. 

Is it not still a law of the divine government that the Lord waits to be 
gracious? May He not even now be waiting for human intercession to com- 
mission the men whom He has in His own counsels chosen for Missionary 
work? May it not be with us as it was with the early Christian Church, when, 
under the pressure of a great spiritual need, men set themselves by an act of 
solemn united intercession to seek the Lorp? 

“As they fasted and prayed, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work to which I have called them.” 


MINUTE OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


TO THE AGENTS AND FRIENDS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Proposal to set apart the 20th December, 1872, as a day of special prayer for 
an increase of Missionary labourers in the Church of England, 


The Committee of the Church Missionary Society have cordially welcomed 
the proposal of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts to set apart December 20, 1872, as a day for special interces- 
sion with Gop for the supply of Missionary labourers in the field occupied 
by the Church of England ; that thus our Church may make a public recog- 
nition, in the face of the world, of the efficacy of prayer, and of the entire 
dependence upon it for any hope of success of the world’s conversion to 
CurisT, 

The Committee have on many occasions in their past history appealed ta 
the Christian public to make supplication to the great Head of the Church to 
send forth labourers into His Vineyard. 

A fundamental Regulation of the Society is in these words, ‘‘ It is recom- 
inended to every member of the Society to pray to Almighty Gop for a bless- 
ing upon its designs: under the full conviction that unless ‘He prevent us, 
in all our doings, with His most gracious favour, and further us with His 
continual help,’ we cannot reasonably hope to meet with persons of a proper 
spirit and qualifications to be Missionaries, or expect their endeavours to be 
crowned with success.” In the spirit of this rule the Committee have from 
time to time called upon their supporters for special prayer, and have also. 
suggested to their Associations the institution of monthly or quarterly prayer- 
meetings, and to make these a part of their Anniversaries. 

The Society also thankfully records that it has received signal answers to 
prayer. When India was first opened to Missionary agency, much prayer 
was offered up for suitable Missionaries ; for until that period the Society had 
been indebted for its agency to Germany and to English laymen in their 
capacity of catechists, and had not been able to send out a single ordained 
Missionary of the Church of England. But now clergymen and candidates 
for the ministry began to offer themselves in such numbers, that for the last 
sixty years the Society has been able to send forth an annual supply of cler- 
gymen to India, and thus to maintain a large staff of labourers in each of 
the three Presidencies. 

When China was opened to Missionaries, the fears of many were excited 
lest it should interfere with the supply of Missionaries for India and for the 
old stations in Africa and elsewhere. Much prayer was then made for the 
supply of labourers, and several clergymen of high qualifications began to 
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offer themselves for China, and the Society has now Missions in four of the 
provinces of that mighty Empire. 

Many similar instances might be mentioned ; so that the Committee may 
well urge their friends to join to their intercessions thanksgivings for past 
mercies received in answer to prayer. : 

The Committee are persuaded that many special reasons will suggest 
themselves to the minds of Missionary friends which justify the setting apart 
a day of intercession before the close of the present year. ‘Vhey will, how- 
ever, only touch upon three such reasons. 

First, the various Missionary Societies have lately held their Anniversary 
meetings, and the reports of such meetings universally bear testimony to the 
fact that the Missionaries in all our principal stations are calling for additional 
labourers; in proportion as they see that the Lorp is working with them, they 
‘stretch out their hands towards the populations beyond them ; but while they 
are themselves unable to reach them, they plead for them, that they be not 
allowed to perish for lack of knowledge, when that knowledge has been 
brought even to their very door. These calls unfold a boundless field of 
labour. Sierra Leone, our first Mission, is a bright spot in 1,500 miles of 
the west coast of Africa, and there are two or three more such, but between 
them there is thick darkness. Why should not the whole coast be illumin- 
ated by the light of native Churches, so that as in the coast line of England 
the mariner who sails along, when he loses his first beacon, is met by the 
friendly rays of a second, and so on in continuous succession. And then 
still there will be the vast interior of Africa, the thought of which appals the 
heart of the Christian Missionary. In India, many great centres of popula- 
tion enjoy the blessing of a preached Gospel, but surrounding each of these 
there are ten or twenty or thirty equally populous places as yet wholly neg- 
lected. In China the proportion of dark centres, compared with those in 
which there is a glimmer of light, is an hundredfold. 

A second special reason for prayer which the Committee will notice is 
derived from the present advanced stage of many of the principal Missions, 
which has made it necessary to provide Missionaries of high attainments and 
special gifts to meet present necessities. Gop has so far blessed our Missions 
that a goodly company of native teachers have been raised up, men well edu- 
cated in Scripture and in secular knowledge, and with all the aspirations of 
newly awaked intellects; and the work of organizing these native soldiers of 
Curist, and of leading them forth against the enemy, and of placing them 
in possession of their conquests, requires rarer qualifications in the European 
Missionary than sufficed for the first promulgation of the Gospel message. 
We need, as of old, men of strong faith, who have themselves experienced 
the mighty change from the power of Satan to Gop; but we need also men 
of a wide range of thought, and of deep experience in divine things, and 
mighty in the Scriptures to meet subtle inquirers, to counteract the devices 
of Satan, and to exercise a commanding influence over other men. Truly 
we must confess that such men cannot be gained to the Mission cause unless 
drawn to it by the Sprrir of Gop in answer to fervent prayer. 

A third special reason for prayer at this time is suggested by a survey of 
the state of the world in which everywhere all things seem to be in progress 
towards some great event. The intermingling of the heathen and Mahome- 
tan with Christian nations ; the upheavings of the most solid foundations of 
social systems ; the altered position of the Church of Rome in Europe; these 
and many other signs of the times have produced upon the minds of Chris- 
tians generally a solemn impression that we are on the eve of events foretold 
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in prophecy, when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lorp and His Curist. Well may our prayers be quickened that our 
Church may be prepared to take its part in the grand development of the Rz- 
DEEMER’S kingdom upon earth. : 

These special reasons will not only justify a day of special intercession, 
but may suggest also appropriate topics of special prayer. 

The Committee need not notice the many encouragements which the 
Bible contains to united prayer for such things as Gop has promised, but sus- 
pends, as it were, till He is ‘‘inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for 
them.” (Ezek. xxxvi.. 37.) 

The Committee do not offer any advice upon the arrangements for the 
day of intercession, local friends will be the best judges of this matter. They 
will only suggest that care should be taken in any gatherings for prayer to 
avoid the usual character of ‘‘a Missionary meeting ;” the special object of 
the day is not for the support of Missionaries, but for interceding before Al- 
mighty Gop for an increase of the gift of His Hoty Spirit, and of His bless- 
ing upon the work. The day will, itis hoped, be observed in the closet, in 
the family, in the company of such fellow-labourers as the members of a 
Committee and the collectors or the subscribers of each Association. ‘Then, 
fellow-helpers in work will be fellow-helpers in prayer, and the spirit of de- 
votion quickened by this solemn occasion may so abide upon our Associa- 
tions, that they may bear more of the character of prayer-unions, and each 
individual who attends them may feel that they become real workers in the 
Mission cause whilst interceding with ‘‘Gop which worketh all in all,” in 
the dispensations of His Grace and Providence. (1 Cor. xii. 6.) 


Henry Venn (fonorary), 
CHRISTOPHER C. FENN, 
Henry Wricut (Honorary), 
Epwarp Hutcuinson, 
Epwarp Laxre (Honorary), 
Secretaries. 
CuurcH Misstonary House, July &, 1872. 
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The Treasurer of the Foreign Committee acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from 
August 1st to September 1st, 1872: 
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Nvagara Falls—St. Peter’ ae 185 00 
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$3,021 mS 
Receipts from Missionary Boxes.. 56 4 
3.078 27 


Amount previously acknowledged. 
Error last month. ... 1... -.ss sees 


87.444 18 
03 


RECEIPTS FROM MISSIONARY BOXES, 


AvuGUST, 


Cent. Pa., eagpey Ch. of Faith, 
9,994. . $1 30 


Easton, Centreville—5 boxes.. 5 OL 
Coventry Parish... 0.00 
Pocomoke Par. tt) ‘Mary! 8. 7 00 

N. Y¥., Morrisania—2,566. . cece taal) 


1872. 
N. C., Plymouth—9 boxes.. $11 40 
Ohio, Zan esville—St. James’ iW boxes 7 10 
S. 6., Yorkville., 8 80 
WN. r. ,Hunt's Hollow—St.Mark’s 8, 
SiPOReR Wie aretcits acre Be ih Ato 
Wis., Manitowoc—2 boxes......... 1 00 


$90,522 48 


FOREIGN STATIONS. 


WESTERN AFRICA, O. IE, Shannon, Native Teacher .o...sse+eecesereee++Aabla, 
Rev. J. G. Auer, MiA.....cccccrccccressescsosess Cavalla. 
Rev. G. W. Gibson, (Liberian)... . Monrovia. ; CILINA, j 
Rev, Alex. Crummell, B.A. sie we. Caldwell. Rt. Rev. C. M. Wiittams, D.D., Miss’y Bishop. 
Rev. A. I. Russell “ ~Ulay Ashland, AGUPCSB.. .c. scence ecenncses Aas Shanghai. 
Rev. S. D. Ferguson W «Dit, Vaughan. Rev. Robert Nelson.... é 
Rey. N. T. Doldron........ - Dlonrovia. Rey. Elliot Hf. Thomson “c 
Rey. R. H. Gibson (Deacon)., Since. Rey. Saimuel 1, J. Schereschewsky, D.D.. i 
Rev, Samuel Seton (Native)...... Rey. Augustus C. Hobing 


Rev. S. R, J. Hoyt. 


Rey, C. i’. Jones (Native Deacon).... R Wieden 
LV 6 oJ. Boone... 2... cecne 


Mrs, Auer, ...cese+s feretate: ctereteraves ielolaler ge eteta alate dele Cavalla. Rev, Kong-Chai Wong (Presb’r)......4+ af 

Mrs. Ware . Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas. Rev. Yung-Kiung Ngan, M.A. (Presb’r).. 

Mrs, Toomey. “« 23 Mr. Hoong Niok Woo, Candidate for Orders... 

Mrs. S. Simpson (Teacher). ...sceseseseeeeeee Cape Palmas. Mr, Kia-Sung ‘i ing oe sé 

Miss Margaretta Scott... cecececeeese cece seeeeees Cavalla. Mrs, Nelson.....eseseeeves 

Miss Julia De B, Gregg........ceeseeecececeeeee LRocktown, Mrs. Thomson...... 

Miss Mary I, Savery. . Orphan Asylum, Lape Palmas. Miss Lydia M. Fay..... 

Miss Fanny J. Botts.......... s Ce Mrs. S. Schereschewsky 

4d, J. Blyden (Liberian), Candidate for Orders....... - Bassa. MiSs OSGi teiss emicinete 

— Clark es ES COP aN seupacS. Mika, Boone yearesscoecmvinneciecwes ooee 

J. Neyle SD Catechist. <2 .macessis BB. he ae 

John JT. Thorpe »Crozierville. JAPAN. 

L, Montgomery (Liberian), Teacher, Candidate for Rt. Rev. C, M. Wintrams, D.D., Miss’y Bp....+.. Oosaka. 
Orders... steels Socosounine secant Cavalla. ay WAMU N Gti ie 

W.M.RR Be Orders Cuvatla » Re sola sidenciasics Soneascovee ceesevecs 

Edward tlunt Tee - Cavalla, 7 

M. P. Valentine (Native), Candida »..Locktown, . t i GREECE. 

Joseph A. Russell Giveriaa) “ ie ~ Lebo. Miss Marion Muir slesicoeeclsicetaaseuct cern 

Sauiuel Boyd (Native), Teacher and Catechist. ishtinwn, 

ta ee ae eeueencenn Camellias IAITI. 

Alonzo Potter Gr cn Uofiman Station, Rev. J. Theodore Holly.........0.006 sees Port-au-Prince. 

Jobn Karr c o ...llal/-Graway, Rey. St. Denis Bauduy.. sale Gd 

B. LB. Wisner“ a Selcieistenpiebeeeionslssien Lerebey. Rey. Julien Alexandre... -- Cabaret Quatre. 

Merrick White ‘ Catechist. Gideyutubo, Rev. Pierre KE. Jones... so csceees SENEMCS 

John Bohlen co G3 con -.-.Lohlen. Rey. Chavles) i. Benedicpanceniacianisacelsede seman Cayes. 

Richard Killen, “ Pegcher.. c<ceicisiecivece ee Ttuckbeekah. Mr. Alexander Battiste, Catechist.......... Port-au-Prince 


Committee for Foreign f{tlissions. 


Rr. Rey. HORATIO POTTER, D.D., LL. D., Chairman, 
Rey. Joun Corron Satta, D.D, Rev. W. R. Nicsotson, D.D, Lemuet Corrtn, Esq. 
Rev. H. Dyxr, D.D. Rev. Wititiam H, Hare. Frepraick S, Winston, Esq. 
Rey. Bans. I. Haicut, D.D, Stewart Brown, Esq. James S. Asprnwa.t, Esq. 
Lewis Curtis, Esq. 

Rey. Witttam Hi, Ilana, Secretary and General Agent, No. 23 Bible House, Astor Place. 

Rev. S. D. Devisox, D. D., Munorary Secretary, No. 23 Bible flouse, Astor Place. 

Jamzs S. Asrinwatt, Esq., Treasurer, No. 86 William Street, New York, 


Statgep Mxetincs—Txirp Monday or sack MontH. 


Boxes and Parcels for Forsign Missions. 


Boxes and parcels of books, clothing, and materials of all kinds, may be forwarded to the Rev. 
‘William I. Hare, Secretary and General Agent, 23 Bible House, New York. Notice of shipment 
Ould in all cases be sent by letter to the Secretary as above, studing contents and value ef each 


package. 
Rates of Postage to our Mission Fields. 


GREECE.—Via North German Union direct, Letters, each half ounce or fraction thereof, . 14 cts, 
Newspapers, each, : . ° : 5 5 ‘ . Octs 


CHINA.—Via San Francisco, (thence first of each month,) Letters, each half ounce or 
fraction thereof, < > & 5 < 2 . ee 10:cts: 


Newspapers, each, 4 0 A . . fi b rah . 2cte, 
Book Packets, each four ounce or fraction thereof, ‘ f 5 . 4cts, 
‘GIBERIA.—Via Southampton, (thence weekly,) Letters, each half ounce or fraction thereof, 16 cts. 
Newspapers, each, . ; 5 : : 5 ; : . + 4cts. 


THE FOREGOING RATES APPLY TO ANY POST-OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES! 


N.B.—To make sure of the proper address on letters for Africa, (as Steamers touch only at 
certain points on the coast), it will be best to attach the proper amount of Stamps and enclose 
the letter in a separate Envelope to the Secretary of the Foreign Committee, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 23 Bible House, New York. 


HAITI AND LIBERIA.—(By Sailing Vessels.) Enclose Letters in ten cent stamped envelopes, (as 
required by U. S. Postal Laws.) addressed to final destination. Enclose this in a second 
envelope, preprid at Domestic rates, directed to the Secretary of the Foreign Committee, 
Protestant fpiscopal Church, 23 Bible House, New York. 

Newspapers and Books free through the Mission Rooms. 


Missionary Box Association.—Our Missionary Boxes are issued free of cost to 
een ea (by mail) or in larger quantities as required, packed in cartoons of ten each, 
y Express. 


_ Returns are to be made semi-annually, at Christmas and Easter. Remittances, accompanied by 
alist showing number and contents of each box, to be addressed to the Secretary of the Foreign Com- 
mittee, Prot. Epis. Church, 23 Bible House, New York, where the books of the Association are kept. 


Upon return of the first, contribution, a neat certificate of membership is forwarded ; and upon 
receipt of subsequent remittances, a proper acknowledgment is returned for every bos-holder. P 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


Df ee 


FREEDMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


OCTOBER, 187>. 


a Lhe Office of the Commission of Home Misstons for 
Colored Feople 7s No. 30 Bible House, Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Communications should be directed to Rev. WE iinc- 
TON EK. Wess, Office Secretary, at the above address. Contrt- 
butions to be sent to Flon. Evwarv Hatcut, at Banking House, 
Vo. 9 Wall St, or to Rev. Mr. WEB. 


BY WAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
We adopt the following words of the Presbyterian Committee on Freed- 


men, and commend them to all our Parochial Clergy : 

The ‘‘ heated term” is near its close ; absent pastors will soon come back 
refreshed, and by needed rest and recreation invigorated, begin anew their 
work at home, and plans for doing good abroad; and others, as well, will gird 
themselves afresh to plan and do for the Masrer. We trust that in all this 
our Committee will not be forgotten—its work and its wan/s. Let no church 
fail to give it place upon the schedule of her collections, nor to offer prayer 
continually for Gop’s blessing upon its Missions among the lowly. Let it 
not be forgotten that hearts of worthy applicants are made sad, and their tears 
scarce restrained, because our Committee cannot encourage their earnest plea 
for work under its care. The funds put at its disposal will not allow—though 
touching appeals are made by those so greatly needing the Church and School 


with their manifold blessings. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
LETTER FROM REV, C. J. GIBSON, D.D. 
Tue Rey. Mr. Cooke having gone to one of his Missionary appointments, 


and not being able to return in time for the opening of his school on Mon- 
day morning, I engaged to take his place, and thus had an opportunity of 
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briefly examining the condition of the school in its ordinary mode of work- 
ing. My impression is that it is one of the best schools in our State. The 
discipline is admirable, and at the same time very pleasantly administered 
and willingly observed by the scholars. ‘The Church Service—portions of 
which were used for opening the school—seemed familiar to the smallest 
child, and the responses were very full and animated, and at the same time 
with that ‘(humble voice” which it expressly enjoins, and which is essential 
to the spiritual profit of the worshipper as well as to the beauty of the Service 
itself. I had not time to hear the lessons, but am well satisfied from what I 
know of the peculiar qualifications of the principal and his excellent wife— 
who is in this work ‘‘a help” indeed ‘‘meet for him’—that few schools in 
our land afford better advantages for mental and moral training to the Colored 
Race than this one. 

Its influence is to aid the growth of our Colored congregation, now under 
the charge of the Rev. J. S. Attwell, whose school is also in a flourishing 
condition, and with Gon’s blessing upon both, his church will, I trust, soon 
become strengthened and enlarged. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. 


ST. LUKE’S MISSION—J. T. COOLEY. 


We have received through the aid of Rev. Dr. Peterkin, of St. James’ 
Church, the assistance of two teachers to our Sunday-school ; also a grant of 
thirty Testaments and thirty Prayer Books. The Sunday-school has averaged 
an attendance of forty-six scholars, and the day-school an attendance of forty- 
eight. This average includes the terrible weather of last winter. 

Collections were made in the day-school, in aid of our work, during the 
term, to the amount of two hundred and ninety-seven dollars, and three 
dollars were collected in the Sunday-school. 

Sunday-school and Church papers are always an acceptable and efficient 
help to us. A number of these were contributed last year, and for which 
kind of reading the school expended some seven dollars. This work I con- 
sider one of great importance, and I thank Gop for all the encouragement 
thus far vouchsafed. 

I will here mention that a chapel in the immeditate vicinity of the school 
will soon be offered for sale. It has two vestry-rooms, and accommodations 
for a congregation of two hundred. It is on a lot large and dry, is furnished 
with gas and water, and is fitted with a spire and bell. It is for sale now, 
and will soon be put up publicly if not secured by private purchase. Who 
will send us ¢he money wherewith to buy it? We can get it for $2,000— 
about half the cost. May the Lorp induce some one to assist us in this our 
time of need and opportunity. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COLORED PREACHERS. 


FROM A SERMON OF REY. DR. E. T. WINKLER (BAPTIST) OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Anp then Africa,—Africa, of whom the millions of Colored People in 
America are only the representatives ; Africa, that land that holds the sorrows 
of vanished ages in its shadowy deeps ; Africa, that mysterious unrecorded his- 
tory of pestilences and famines and massacres, of degrading idolatries and san- 
guinary despotisms ; Africa, that deadly region of fiery suns and oozy rivers that 
drive back the white man from its coasts of gold and pearl; Africa, that grave of 
Missionaries lying yonder in ghastly despair beneath the pomp and glory of 
the tropics ; Africa, that peopled world on which the light of prophecy falls, 
and to which the grace of Curist extends, has she not loaned us her children 
for a little season that we may send them back to her, redeemed and regen- 
erate, and that thus, through their means and ours, Ethiopia may stretch 
forth her dusky hands to Gop? Africa, that lifts to the white races Mo- 
kanna’s vail, does she not open to the black man the arms of a benignant, 
loving mother? ‘The miasma, laden with death for the one, is bland native air 
for the other. The color that here inflames the gladiator of the rostrum as 
the red flag enrages the monarch of the amphitheatre, there conciliates the 
son of the soil. 

Africa needs her children. She calls them back to her palmy coasts. 
As Rachel wept for Joseph, so she yearns for her exiled ones. As the 
man of Macedonia cried to Paul, she summons her apostles across the misty 
sea. 

Thus the education of a Colored Ministry inaugurates a vast Mission- 
ary movement. With their advance in saving knowledge a countless host 
advances. 

The seminaries in which they are trained will nurse the churches of a 
continent ; and their employment in the sphere to which they are called by 
the providence and the grace of Atmicuty Gop will tell upon the salvation of 
the world. 


ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMAN—SOUTHERN OPINION. 


Tue editor of a leading Southern paper, Ze Religious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, says: ‘‘We may regard it as certain, that whatever is done for his 
elevation must be done where he is at present, with, of course, occasional 
exceptions, 

‘He has no interest antagonistic to us, nor we to him. Neither can be 
injured and the other not suffer. The first important thought, then, for 
both white and black, is, that our interests are common and not antagonishe, . 

“The Freedman must be educated, enlightened, Christianized. All good 
men of all sections should strike hands in this matter. 

“‘In view of the magnitude of the labor, and its importance to the wel- 
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fare of our common country, he can be little less than criminal who allows 
his sectional prejudices to sever him in sympathy or in labor from any good 
man engaged in sucha needful field of effort. It may startle Southern preju- 
dice, but truth compels us to say that the North has no interest in this matter 
different from ours. It may equally startle Northern prejudice thus to 
affirm. Yet good men and true, of both sections, will admit this fact, and 
are prepared to go heart and hand in this matter.” 


INCREASE OF THE COLORED POPULATION. 


Ir is stated that by the census of 1860 there were 4,441,750 Colored In- 
habitants in the United States, and that by the recent census of 1870 the 
number had grown to 4,895,264, making an increase of over 450,000 during 
the decade. Now, if these people thus increased during the ten years of our 
civil war, and the hardships which immediately followed it, we may reason- 
ably conclude that the race is not destined to early extinction in this country, 
and that to raise up for them well-trained preachers and teachers from 
among their own number, who shall spread the Gospel both here and in 
Africa, is the dictate both of patriotism and of religion. The above figures 
shed floods of light upon the importance of Freedmen school-work. 


AGKN OW: LE DG Wi Nees 


The Treasurer of Home Missions to Colored People acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums from August Ist, 1872, to September ist, 1872: 


RHODE ISLAND. CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bristol—St. Michaei’s ..........-. $50 00 Philhpshburg—St. Vanl’s Ch........ $15 00 
Wickford—St. Paul’s Ch........... 25 58 - 75 538 South Bethlehem—Addl............. 2289 37 89 

CONNECTICUT. DIOCESE OF EASTON. 
Monroe—St. Peter's Ch............ 6 50 Pocomoke Parish—St. Mary’s Ch., 
Westport —Christ Ch., A Member... 5 0 11 59 ya GWE ehjoone pat Sm cils 5 00 5 00 
NEW YORK. VIRGINIA. 

New York—St. Paul’s Ch........., 113 13 11313 Richmond—Teachers of St. Mark's 

3 ECHOOL. ieee ewe cone nae 5 00 

DIOCESE OF ALBANY. 


Waltorn—Christ Ch............2005 5 36 = 886 cinity, to Normal School 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. of Rey. G. B. Cooke... .2,005 00 2,010 00 
Uired=—Grace- Chic be szeves os lee 33 88 33 88 OHIO. 
Fremont—St. Paul’s Ch............ 45 
LONG ISLAND. Wremon aul’s Ch 50 4 50 
Rockaway—Trinity Ch............ 9 31 9 31 ILLINOIS, 
Cairo—Ch. of the Redeemer....... 5 70 
WESTERN NEW YORK. Algonqeuin—Lih eae yi eae 250 8 20 
Cathar Ue t John SiC Saket 5 a4 WISCONSIN. 
Haram—St. Paul’s .............., 4 00 Mil k nates % 
Rochester—Ch. of Good Shepherd.. 2 00 tlwaukee—St. Paul’s Ch.......... 39 55 389 55 
Geneva—St. Peter’s.........-..... 35 00 46 00 NEBRASKA. 
Decatur—Ch. C ‘ion. 
on , PENNSYLVANIA, ecatwr nak. Peak 1 09 1 00 
adnor—St. David’s Ch........... 19 08 . +s 9 
Westchester. Chester Co. A mre oe 0eeo Atchison—Trinity Ch.............. 16 00 16 00 
Oxford—Trinity Ch......... ....2. 5100 %0 58 2.509 06 
PITTSBURGH. Amount previously acknowledged.... 15,778 06 
Pitisburgh—S. S. of St. James’ Ch. 16 63 16 63 Po tal! x... Jcaeeseaaaeete PRO od $18,287 12 


SUPPLIES—28 yds. calico, from §. B. D. 


| 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


THE WOMAN'S .ASSOCIATION AUXILIARY. TO THE BOARD 
OF MISSIONS. 


In many parishes where Missionary societies are already established, it 
has been found difficult to induce persons to become members of the 
Woman’s Association, for two reasons: the first is a feeling that an addi- 
tional organization would be a hindrance rather than a help; and the second 
is a desire to work more independently than it is supposed could be possibile 
if connected with any central organization, however helpful. 

To the first of these reasons it is useless to reply by argument : we would 
only urge that the experiment be tried; on the ground that, where a society 
is weak, it needs the strength which comes from sympathetic union with 
others; and, where a society is strong, its duty is to aid and strengthen those 
who are less able to work alone. As for the second reason, we would sim- 
ply say that the suggestions given through the Association are neither au- 
thoritative nor binding; and that no attempt will be made to interfere in any 
way with the methods of working adopted by any society, or with the object 
to which its members wish their efforts to be directed. All offerings, 
whether of money or clothing, for Missionaries supported by the Board, will 
be doubly welcome if made through the Association, as the hands of those 
at home, as well as of those abroad, will thus be upheld and strengthened ; 
but no society need feel itself under any obligation to work exclusively for 
Missionaries so supported, because a part of its work is done in this con- 
nection, 

All local Missionary societies, whether Foreign, Domestic or Diocesan, 
all Indians’ Hope organizations, and all branches of the Domestic Mission- 
ary Relief Association, are again invited to put themselves in communication 
with the Secretary of the Woman’s Association. To facilitate the work, it is 
suggested that such societies pass the following Resolution, or add the sub- 
stance of it, in an Article, to their different forms of Constitution. 

Resolved, That the members of this society desire to be considered mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Association Auxiliary to the Board of Missions: and 
that the Secretary be requested to communicate this Resolution to the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 

It is particularly wished that, in all cases, the name of the society, church, 
parish, diocese and Rector should be given, as well as the full post-office 
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address of the Secretary, in order that a perfectly correct list of such societies 
may be prepared for publication. 

All offerings of individuals and societies made through the Secretary of 
the Association, will hereafter be acknowledged in the Woman’s Work De- 
partment of Tue Sprrir or Missrons, as well as in the department for which 
they are especially designated. 


LETTER FROM MRS. STANFORTH. 


Ponxa AcEncy, July 76th, 1872. 

Dear Miss Emery: My son wrote to you of my illness, and of the doc- 
tor’s order for me not to write fora month. The month has not expired, yet 
I have been obliged to write several letters, and fee] that yours must be an- 
swered to-day. 

Mrs. Lang, who has had charge of the kitchen for two months, left on 
Wednesday the gth. I took Tim Potter and wife into our family to do the 
work, with the assistance of Lucy, as I was not able to attend to one thing. 
Yesterday I was obliged to see after the work, but I broke completely down 
and had to go to bed. JI am not suffering any pain now; it is only exhaus- 
tion, and that is brought on by the slightest exercise. J am very, very weak, 
and have but little appetite. If 1 take an hour’s exercise, it is followed by a 
twitching of the nerves that is very unpleasant, and is so bad that I feel as 
though every one must see me shake. I am beginning to feel anxious about 
myself, for it is impossible to have good medical attendance here. There is 
a good physician at Yankton, but he charged fifty dollars for making one 
visit. There is a surgeon at Fort Randall, twenty-five miles from here ; and 
if 1 do not feel better by the end of the week, I will send for him. 

During my illness your letter to me was lost. My memory is very bad 
since my illness ; and, on this account, I regret the loss of your letter, as I 
am afraid I cannot remember all the points on which you wish information. 

I came hither Nov. 7th, 1871, totally unacquainted with Indian Mission 
work, We had a plentiful supply of groceries for our family; but when we 
found what a wretched state the Ponkas were in from want of food, we de- 
cided to live as plainly as possible, so as to give all that we could to this 
starving people. I tried to study out the best way to help as many as possi- 
ble with the little we had, and concluded that the best way was to cook the 
food myself, as it would thus provide for more than if the flour, fruit, rice 
and meat were given out uncooked. Our means were very limited ; 
wants such as none but Gop can ever know. I would come home from the 
village at times, feeling that it was wrong to have sent me without giving me 
the means to help such suffering. 

Feb. gth, our first box arrived. It was from the ladies of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia. I then could clothe some of the most destitute. Next 
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came a box of goods and clothing from dear friends in Baltimore; then a 
box of clothing from Christ Church, Baltimore ; then two barrels from Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, These were a great help in clothing the destitute. Up 
to April 14th, we had not received help in way of food to feed the hungry. 
On that day a boat stopped, and landed boxes and barrels from the Church 
of the Saviour and St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia ; Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York; Grace and Memorial Churches, Baltimore; and 
from a lady of St. Barnabas’ Church, Baltimore. I could not open these 
boxes till the 16th, as my son was sick with scarlet fever. I cannot make 
you understand my feeling of thankfulness as I took from these boxes and 
barrels such articles of food as we so much needed. I had nothing in the 
house that my sick son could eat. The delicacies sent by these kind friends 
have relreved many sick ones; and the clothing, also, was a valuable help. 
After this, many boxes and barrels were received; among them the valuable 
contributions from St. Clement’s Church, New York. All were acknowledged 
up to May 3d. 

On May 6th I started East to try to obtain arms for the protection of the 
Ponkas against the Sioux, who attack our people during the warm months. 
On May 2oth, in company with Mr. Welsh and Col. Kemble, I started West 
again. JI arrived at our Mission-house May 28th. I found that, during my 
absence, a number of boxes and barrels containing clothing and groceries 
had arrived ; and had been landed duringa rain. Of course the articles were 
wet, and the boxes and barrels had to be opened so as to dry the clothing. 
Those in charge of the house during my absence, had no experience in such 
work ; and therefore could not give me any information with regard to the 
contents; everything having been put into a large pile in a room, after 
being dried. A letter preceded every box, and gave a list of the articles sent, 
many of the things being named for my use. The clock, a pair of slippers, 
three saddles, the books, two bells, and the atomizer, marked for me, I re- 
ceived: other articles I have never seen, nor been able to recognize. Very 
few of these barrels or boxes had any mark on them or within them, whereby 
we could tell from whom they came. I would suggest to every society or 
person, sending to Missions, to send a letter, with a list of articles enclosed, 
by mail; and also to enclose a list of articles, with the name of church or 
person sending, in every box or barrel. If this is followed out, all can be 
acknowledged as soon as they arrive. I cannot give you the exact number 
that we have received. At least ten or twelve boxes and barrels have arrived 
since my return from the East. Many of these could not be identified by 
the lists that we had, therefore we could not tell from whom they came. 

All goods and clothing received prior to April 1st have been given out 
to the Ponkas. All received since then, I have assorted, having given away 
the summer clothing and all that was not worth saving for winter wear. 
Such articles as would answer for winter use, we have packed and stored 
away till the very cold weather comes. We were very thankful for the thin 
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summer clothing, as it has made quite a change in the appearance of our 
school-girls and many of the women, as well as of the men and boys. In- 
deed it would have been quite impossible to have taught in the two small 
rooms into which were gathered fifty girls and boys, had we not been able to 
furnish them with a change of clothing. The sixty new hats for the women 
and girls, and the newribbon for trimming, sent by two societies, have taught our 
people to wear hats, instead of blankets drawn over the head, in the hot sun- 
shine. There was one thin barege shawl sent. I gave it to the wife of 
Standing Yellow, who wears it regularly, and also her hat. I wish ladies 
would send us their cast-off shawls and wraps, both thick and thin ; also 
warm hoods for women and girls ; as I am anxious for them to leave off the 
blanket as a wrapping. I have given out all straw and many felt hats. 
These the men and boys were delighted to get, to protect them from the hot 
sun. 

The sick and aged have had clothing from our stock of summer wear, 
and I have now about fifty pieces, such as old wrappers, shirts and skirts, 
ready for any sick ones that I may be called upon to help. We have also, 
stored away, for hospital use, plenty of unbleached sheets and pillow-cases. 

We have, boxed up, ninety-five cloth coats, seventy-three vests, one hun- 
dred and five pairs of pants—none of these new, and most of them very 
much worn—about twenty-five new shirts and nineteen pairs of drawers, for 
men and boys; for women, eighty-three old dresses, twenty-seven new calico 
skirts and sacques, twenty-nine new chemises, eighteen night-dresses, three 
new shawls and thirteen old ones, and twenty-one cloth cloaks and sacques ; 
and for girls, twenty-three new dresses and twenty-nine old ones, and fifty- 
four new aprons. We have, also, a barrel of old felt hats, and eleven pairs of 
new shoes and a barrel of old ones. We have some new goods on hand, not 
much : if I were well, I could give the number of yards. If you can com- 
pare this with your calculation in the July Sprrir or Missions, you will see 
how far the stock on hand will go towards clothing this almost naked people. 

Many of the new articles sent here have been given out to those who had 
to be covered for the summer. Thirty old women—twenty-two here, and 
eight at Niobrara—have had five pieces of new clothing each. I wish to have 
the eight who live at Niobrara brought up to this village, and take charge of 
the whole thirty next winter ; as they are very old and are not taken care of, 
Will not one society take the clothing for these old people as their work ? 
The most of these old women are short : about six of them are tall. Their 
josies and sacques should be lined ; their petticoats have large bands; and 
their-chemises should be make sacques, high in the neck, 

Now I must say a few words to you in regard to the quality of articles of 
clothing received, and tell you what has been of little use. I know that 
every package was filled by those whose loving hearts longed to help us in our 
work ; but, as there is an immense deal to be done in these Indian Mission 
fields, and there are many Missions to be helped, the work should be Sys- 
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tematized, and only such articles sent as will be of the greatest assistance. 
Then, too, if persons know what we have on hand, what is of no use, and 
what we really need for the winter, it will save their writing to me for infor- 
mation. 

The large quantity of old underclothing sent, and the old straw hats that 
had to be mended, were of very little use. I had to sit down and tear away 
the useless parts of the underclothing, and mend the hats: this took time. 
We need a quantity of Swiss or any thin muslin, for mustard-plasters, and 
old linen and flannel for our hospital work. If our helpers would cut away 
all bands, hems, seams and sleeves, from old garments; and make the re- 
mainder up into small, tight bundles, marked muslin or linen ; they could aid 
us much. The odd shoes and gum shoes sent are thrown away. White 
dresses and garibaldies, also dresses and garibaldies made of Swiss muslin, 
lawn, or any thin material, are of no use here. The Indians are so poor 
that they cannot afford to buy soap to wash white dresses; and the prairie 
grass soon cuts out a thin material. Overskirts are of no use, unless thick 
enough to be worn by a girlas a petticoat. Our summers are so very warm 
that a large flat is the only thing comfortable for a woman or girl; and the 
winters are so severe that a thick worsted hood is the only thing suitable. I 
hesitated about writing all this ; but, as I have heard other Missionaries speak 
of receiving just such unsuitable things, I thought it best to be candid, 
knowing that our co-workers wish to send what will be of the most use. 
Then freight is so heavy that it is best to send only what is needed. 

The only articles of diet for the sick, that are of great help, are flour, 
crackers, rice, tea, coffee, sugar, hominy, Boston screened beans, dried and canned 
fruits, canned vegetables,and a few jars of preserves or jelly. The Indians are not’ 
fond of many articles that our sick relish ; nor have we the milk to prepare 
them. We havea sufficient supply of the following articles on hand, to last 
till next spring: Corn-starch, farina, chocolate, cocoa, broma, gelatine, nu- 
tria, nutrina, manioca, sago, oatmeal, wheat grits, barley, arrowroot, tapioca, 
Irish moss, spices of all kinds, carbolic acid and carbolic salve. 

We need the following medicines for the winter : 6 doftles Henry's magnesta, 
T qt. glycerine, 3 lbs. bicarb. potash, sugar of lead, 1-2 pt. chloroform, sweet 
spirits of nitre, 1-2 pt. compound cathartic pills, spurts of camphor, and corks of — 
all sizes, We also sadly need about 6 dozen of carbolic medicinal soap and 6 
dozen of Buchan’s carbolic balm oimtment, With these two articles I have 
cured scrofula of long standing. Two boys have been cured of sore eyes 
(scrofulous ), both cases bad. The ointment and soap can be purchased of 
Kidder, Wetherell & Co., 57 John St., New York. 

Among the girls are many of women’s size: these I wish to teach to wear 
dresses. The older ones wi// wear sacques. I should therefore be glad of 
some forty or fifty dresses, made women’s size, with garibaldi waists, lined, 
The improvement in some of the young women is wonderful. Our great 
hope of improving this tribe is through the young. 
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Lucy, Mac and Angelique have had plenty of clothing for the summer. 
I enclose their exact measures for winter clothing. Angelique is so very sl en- 
der that every article sent for her had to be made smaller in the waist. 

If you think best to use any part of this long letter for publication, please 
publish about the arrival of our first boxes, just as I have written it The 
reason I ask is this. I wrote to Mr. Welsh, April 1st, stating our great need 
of help in the work, and telling of the destitution among the Ponkas. ‘This 
letter was published in Tux Sprrit or Missions. We have had persons in the 
house since, who have seen the groceries that we have received. I tried to 
make them understand that all came after April 14th, nothing prior to that 
time. 

Our Indians have been in a wretched state since Mr. Welsh left: they 
have had nothing to eat most of the time. We have given out over 1,000 lbs. 
of flour, 200 lbs. of rice and a quantity of coffee, tea, sugar, crackers, bacon 
and clothing. We were obliged to do this, as the Agent was away, and the 
people had nothing to eat. I was too sick to have food cooked. 


Fuly 22d.—My letter not yet finished. Iam so unwell that I can scarce- 
ly write; therefore you must excuse me if the information is not so plain as 
you wish, Myson is bitterly opposed to my writing in my present condition, 
and I really am not able to do so. I am better, that is, 1 have a better appe- 
tite, and feel a little stronger; yet the slightest weight lifted sets my right arm 
to trembling so-that I cannot use it at all. Iam so anxious about this right 
arm : it was paralyzed in May, 1870: I hope that I am not to lose the use 
of it. I was more dead than alive when Mr. Welsh and Col. Kemble were 
here, and became ill the day after they left. My whole heart isin this work : 
I would love to live and die in it. Is itto be? Gop only knows. 


July 29th,—I am so unwell this morning that I can scarcely hold up my 
head, yet I must add a few lines more. 

By late mails, I have received several letters complaining of my not 
acknowledging the receipt of boxes and barrels, and not answering letters. 
All letters received up to May 3d, were answered by me. I was then very 
sick, broken down from over-exertion and loss of sleep. My many, many 
Mission duties and the hard household labor occupied every minute of day- 
light, nay, more than this, every minute from five o’clock in the morning till 
seven o'clock in the evening. After that, I should have had time to rest, 
read, and go to bed by nine o’clock, so as to rest for the next day’s work. 
Instead of this, I sat up every night till eleven or twelve o'clock, trying to 
answer, with my afflicted hand and arm, the many letters received. Often I 
have had to write two letters in regard to one box. After May 3d, when the 
doctor positively told me that I must take care of myself, that no woman 
could long stand what I was then doing, and that I must not sit up at night 
writing, my son answered the letters. Many boxes could not be acknowl- 
edged, as they could not be identified by any mark upon them, or by the 
lists sent. Persons East can have no idea of the amount of work to be done 
here. All work for me is over for the present. The doctor from Yankton 
Agency was here on Saturday: he says that I am threatened with paralysis. 
I am very sick, though out of bed; and I need medical attendance, and en- 
tire rest from any and every care. I remain, yours in Curist, 


Maria S, STANFORTH. 
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ACCOMPANYING NOTE FROM MR, DORSEY. 


Dear Miss Emery: My mother wrote the above, and then was obliged 
to lie down. Will you please see that Church people are rightly informed, 
through Tue Sprrir or Missrons, in regard to all the points contained in her 
letter? I must say that my mother ought to have a rest for two or three 
months. If she does not leave here in a week or two, I am confident that she 
will be very ill, worse than she was last month. I am very much troubled 
about this. On the one hand, she ought to leave for a while; and, on the 
other hand, there isno person whom I can get to do all that she has done. 
Without her assistance I know not what I would have done here. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. Owen Dorsey. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, HILL. 
ATHENS, Fuly 4th, 1872. 


My pear Miss Emery: In reply to your letter of January last, I prom- 
ised to give you, from time to time, information respecting our work in 
Athens. I am fully aware of the importance of keeping up among the 
members of the Church an intelligent interest in her Missions, so varied in 
character and in modes of operation. 

I propose now to give you an account of what took place under our own 
roof on Ascension Day—Greek style—the 6th of June last. I think it may 
be called (without speaking amiss) the first Foreign Missionary Meeting in 
Modern Greece. You will see by what new efforts we are endeavoring to 
introduce among those who are within our immediate influence—and thence 
into the whole community—newer and higher views of religious education ; 
and you will not fail to observe the manner in which we are endeavoring to 
impress upon them the duty of active personal efforts for the extension of 
our common Christianity, adapted to present modes of thought and feeling ; 
thus uniting in one indissoluble bond the members of the Catholic Church, 
East and West. 

Our elder pupils have been made acquainted with the condition of the 
Chinese and the efforts of those engaged in teaching and enlightening them. 
Miss Fay, surrounded by her boys, prompted the desire to do something for 
them ; and this led to the suggestion of asystem of self-denial. They were 
told something about Mite Boxes, and it was proposed that one should: be 
placed in the school-room, and those who were disposed to deny themselves 
sweets and things of mere selfish gratification should deposit in it the money 
value of their self-denial. Children in Greece are just as fond of those 
trifles as little boys and girls in America; but there isa great difference in 
their opportunities of indulgence, as parents here have not the same means 
of gratifying their children in this way. A little band, however, came for- 
ward, willing to devote their little all to the Mite Box. Others, moved by a 
desire to increase their gifts, solicited from their parents extra work, and thus 
added more to their savings. 

The season of Lent was selected as most appropriate for the commence- 
ment of this system of self-denial ; and the opening of the Box took place 
on Ascension Day, a festival which we thought peculiarly adapted to the 
occasion. The parents of those children who had contributed were present ; 
some personal friends of intelligence and high standing in the community, 
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were also invited ; and, besides these, some of the most distinguished of the | 
Clergy of the Greek Church, residing in Athens. 

The exercises commenced with the Te Deum, chanted in Greek by the 
pupils ; then followed a short Scripture lesson, having special reference to 
the festival, when the command was given to the Apostles to ‘‘go and teach 
all nations” ; and the obligations of Christians to contribute to the necessities 
of the Church were illustrated by the teaching of St. Paul and the prac- 
tice of the early Church planted by him in Greece, ‘The lesson was in a 
catechetical form ; and the following passages, repeated by the pupils, were 
introduced in the answers: St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xvll. 15 2 
Cor. viii. 1-4, ix. 1-7. 

Mr. Hill then, in Greek, explained the object of the Meeting ; and, re- 
ferring to the last command of our Saviour, which had just been repeated, 
showed that the promise then given had been in the course of fulfilment 
during the past centuries, and would continue until the end of time ; giving, 
as a proof of this, the work of the Hory Sprrir now operating upon the Red 
Men of our western forests. Copious extracts were read, translated from 
letters and accounts respecting them, in THE Sprrir or Misstons and other 
Church journals ; such as Mad Bull’s letter to the Rev. Mr. Cook ; parts of 
Bishop Whipple’s interesting speech before the Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry, during the General Convention in October last; the touching 
account of the Baptism and death of Minnehaha, which I had recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Cook; extracts from Mr. Welsh’s letters, and Bishop Hunt- 
ington’s beautiful letter to the Onondaguas, Thanksgiving Day, 1871. ‘These 
thrilling details were listened to with the greatest attention ; and some were 
moved to tears during the relation of them. 

After this, the Missionary hymn, ‘‘Savrour, sprinkle many nations,” was 
sung; and the subject of the Mite Box was then taken up. ‘The origin and 
design of it were explained ; the large sums which had been contributed to 
the wants of the Church through this medium, in the course of two years, 
were mentioned ; and these facts were afterwards commented upon, in a very 
feeling speech, by a young Deacon of the Greek Church, who closed his ad- 
dress by relating the story of the wood-cutters in Maine, contained in the 
February number of THE CurisTIAN SoLprEr, to show that no sum, however, 
small, should be esteemed useless, as Gop might make it the instrument of 
great good. 

The Mite Box, encircled by a wreath of flowers, was placed on a table, 
and was opened by the Rev. D. Latas, the distinguished pulpit orator, who 
closed the interesting exercises by an eloquent speech ; after which Bishop 
Heber’s Missionary hymn, translated into Greek by a Greek gentleman who 
was present, was sung with much effect. 

The Mite Box was found to contain £2 ($10) in gold—no mean contri- 
bution from young beginners in the path of self-denial. 

I must not omit to mention an interesting coincidence which occurred 
when we were taking leave. The mail from America came in, and brought 
me a letter from New York, enclosing one from the Indian youth, George 
Cook. The photograph of this youth, together with that of Philip Deloria, 
had just been exhibited ; and this letter gave the impress of reality to all that 
had been said. 


With the assurance of Christian sympathy and love, believe me, ‘ 
Yours truly, 
Frances M. Hix, 


